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Along the Editor's Trail 


HERE is blue water all around me as I write— 

really blue, with a depth and vividness that one 

encounters only in the Gulf Stream. There is 
the pleasant, cool, splashing sound that a ship makes 
as it pushes its way through the waves, and there is 
the steady hum of the engine, giving comfortable as- 
surance that the boat is maintaining her mastery of 
the sea. 

But there are other sounds, too, that are not so 
pleasant or alluring. Opposite me, in the lounge, sit 
two girls, both of them young, both of them pretty, 
and one of them is deep in a recital of her troubles. 
Everything, it seems, is wrong with life. I can’t help 
hearing the conversation—or rather, the monologue, 
for the second girl is cast definitely in the rdle of 
listener. I wish I couldn’t hear it, because it is most 
depressing and wearisome. I imagine that in a few 
minutes the girl into whose ears the tale of woe is 
being poured will find some excuse—a deck tennis 
engagement, perhaps, or the need for a turn about 
the deck—and leave her companion to find another 
victim for her sad story. 

The two girls met only yesterday at lunch when 
they happened to be assigned to the same table in the 
dining saloon. And yet, here is the one in the blue 
dress baring her whole 
history—which, I gather, 
is for the most part com- 
posed of civil wars at 
home, with her family as 
the enemy—to a casual 
acquaintance. She feels 
very deeply about the way 
she is being treated, Blue 
Dress does. Her mother 
hasn’t enough experience 
of Modern Life to under- 
stand her—she says “Mod- 
ern Life” as though both 
words began with capital 
letters — and her father 








doesn’t try to understand her. She is traveling with an 
aunt, who, of course, knows nothing about the prob- 
lems of a Modern Girl—capitals again—and alto- 
gether she is having a miserable time. 

But she isn’t really miserable at all—not now, at 
least, while she is dragging out her innermost feel- 
ings and emotions and showing them to someone. 
She is having a grand time analyzing the most inter- 
esting thing in the world to her—herself. And when 
her present companion becomes restive, as she al- 
ready has, Blue Dress will be honestly miserable until 
she finds another listener. 

All of us, if we’re human, find it necessary at times 
to let off steam by talking over our difficulties with 
some old and tried friend. And most of us, if we're 
wise, recognize the danger of doing it too often, even 
to those who love us best. But some people—and 
Blue Dress is one—take a peculiar kind of joy in 
hanging up their feelings, like signal flags, for all 
the world to see. And then, after a few years, they 
wonder why no one seems to be at all interested in 
their signals, why most of their friends have come 
to care very little about hearing a story told so often. 

No, the longer I listen to Blue Dress, the more | 
am convinced that a decent reticence is something 
as much to be desired as a 
pretty nose or lovely skin. 
For people are soon bored 
with things about which 
they know all there is to 
know. 

I think I'll go out and 
look at the sea. That, for 
all its surface moods, its 
whitecaps, its waves, its 
changes in color, its tur- 
bulence and its calm, has 
the charm of mystery, for 
it holds in its depths forces 
which are not displayed to 
every passing traveler. 
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E’RE very much flattered with this 

month's batch of letters. Apparently 
our readers like us better than ever right 
now. The latest letters have been very 
kind, full of praise enough to make us 
blush, but with enough helpful and con- 
structive criticism to keep us from being 
conceited. Last month's poem seems to 
have been very popular. Lillian Abdalian 
of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts says, “A 
Girl in Summer by Mary Carolyn Davies 
was the most delightful poem, and a rare 
treasure. I am not a great lover of poetry, 
but this one seemed to strike home.” Shir- 
ley Barron of Scarsdale, New York likes 
the poetry page a lot. She writes, “I think 
the poetry page and the illustrations for 
it are keen! It was lovely in the July issue. 
Don't dare abolish that page!" We aren't 
planning to, Shirley. AMERICAN GIRL read- 
ers wouldn't allow it. “A Girl in Summer 
was one of the best poems,” 
Shaw of Seville, Ohio. 


says Elsie 


UBERT EVANS’ Bender Barges In 

made a great hit, too, apparently even 
with the girls who are not over-fond of ani- 
mal stories. “Bender Barges In gives the 
magazine a delicious spice this month,” says 
Bethora Comstock of White Plains, New 
York. Dorothy Tucker of Boonton, New Jer- 
sey writes, “I wish to compliment you on 
Bender Barges In. As a rule I don't like 
animal stories, although I adore animals, 
but Bender certainly is a peach. I do wish 
Hubert Evans would write more about 
him.” Shirley Barron, who commented on 
the poem, says she liked Bender Barges 
In because it was so different from most 
of our stories. 


LAINE HERROLD of Newport, Ken- 

tucky says she thinks Bender Burges 
In was the cutest thing ever. The only dis- 
senting voice is that of Helen Bate of 
Chicago who says she didn’t think either 
Bender or A Right Smart Picture was good 
at all. “Bender Barges In was great,” says 
Helen Dickinson of Harvard, Massachusetts. 
“Let's have more stories of dogs and 
horses.” Mary Cutter of Lima, Ohio writes, 
“Do let's have some more animal stories. 
I liked Bender because he reminded me 
of my own beloved Mike.’’ Margaret Stone 
of Des Moines, Iowa says, “I surely did 
like Mr. Evans’ animal story. I'm hoping 
there will be another soon by the same 
author.” 


HE TWO serials meet with almost 
unqualified approval, too. Helen Dick- 
inson thinks Tad of the Heart Seven is keen. 
She says she has been waiting for a story like 
it for a long time. Naomi Hillman of Boise, 
Idaho writes, “Mystery on the Mountain 
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Well, 
of All Things! 


is just great. I can hardly wait for the 
next. instalment. Tad of the Heart Seven 
is very good too.” Pearl Bailey of Dallas, 
Texas says she thinks Tad of the Heart 
Seven is going to run Vagabond's Ward 
a close second and she thought that ranked 
above every other magazine serial she had 
ever read. “If the other instalments of Tad 
of the Heart Seven are as good as the first,” 
says Frances Grithn of Thomasville, North 
Carolina, “the serial will be grand.” Mar- 
ion Grimm of Chicago thinks Tad of the 
Heart Seven is the best story she has read, 
she says, “except for the Jo Ann and Scatter 
stories and Mystery at Shadylawn.” Clara 
Lindstrom of Monterey Park, California 
writes, “I certainly enjoy the two new 
serials. I can hardly wait for the next issue 
to come, so that I can finish the serials and 
read the other stories too.” “Mystery on 
the Mountain is starting out well,” writes 
Emily Roberts, of Millburn, New Jersey. 
“I’m sure it will continue to hold my at- 
tention to the very last chapter. Robb 
Beebe's illustrations are fine!’ We're sure 
it will continue to hold your attention, too, 
Emily. We've read the last chapter and it 
certainly held ours. 


MELIA KAUFMAN of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Peon “Mystery on the Mountain 
sounds wonderful and I can hardly wait for 
the August issue to see who the woman be- 
hind the door is.’”” Gwenyth Lemon of lowa 
City, Iowa writes that she thinks Mystery on 
the Mountain will be the best mystery 
we've ever had and that Tad of the Heart 
Seven is a real thriller, too. 


OROTHY LOOK of Oak Bluffs, 

Massachusetts writes to say that she 
thinks the "J Am a Girl Who—”’ stories are 
especially good. “They strike home to the 
reader,” she says. “Every time I read one 
I feel obliged to sit down and ‘have a little 
talk with me.’ It's good for the soul—and 
often for one’s associates.” Patty Lund of 
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Erie, Pennsylvania says she likes the latest 
“1 Am a Girl Who—” immensely and ap- 
proves of the illustrations. 


ETTY DANIELL of Meriden, Connecti- 

cut writes, “When THE AMERICAN 
GikL arrives each month I jump with joy, 
drop everything and sit right down, start 
with Well, of All Things! and read the 
book all through. I can’t see how so many 
people have criticisms about THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, for I think it is a perfect maga- 
zine. I have never found one so interesting 
before.” 

Catherine M. Gregg, of Hamilton, 
Virginia writes, “I am just crazy over 
THE AMERICAN GikL. I have taken sev- 
eral other girls’ magazines, but I think this 
is the most interesting by far. I think My:- 
tery at Shadylawn beats any story I've read 
for ages. It was great. My favorite illus- 
trators are George Tobin, Frank Spradling 
and Robb Beebe. Robb Beebe’s characters 
look exactly as | would have them look if it 
were within my power. I love Jo Ann! She's 
just full of life, not silly. The “J Am a Girl 
Who—” stories are good—in fact 
cheers for al] of our magazine!” 


three 


THINK everything is lovely about THE 

AMERICAN GIRL,” writes Janice Rich- 
ards of Fort Monroe, Virginia, ‘‘and I will 
subscribe to it as long as possible. I can 
hardly wait for my next issue.” 

Marion Grimm, who wrote about Tad, 
says: “I think THE AMERICAN GiRL is the 
best magazine any girl could read. I don't 
know how any girl could put in a com- 
plaint about the magazine. I think it is 
perfect.” 


ULIA A. FLITNER of Englewood, New 

Jersey writes: “I have taken your maga- 
zine for almost two years and it is just 
lately that Mother has found out why I 
always look on the hall table when I come 
in. That is where the mail is put and it is 
my pet piece of furniture because it holds 
such a nice surprise every month. Mother 
doesn’t know that I never found a magazine 
more interesting. She told me to cut out 
everything I wanted in THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and throw the rest away. There was noth- 
ing to throw away so I kept everything.” 


HE DOZENS of girls who have been 

asking for a story of adventure in the 
air will be pleased with Patsy Takes the 
Mail, by Dorothy Verrill. Mrs. Verrill, who 
has written a book on aircraft, is herself a 
skilled flyer. Let us know how you like the 
story about Patsy in this issue. And when 
you write, be sure to tell us frankly what 
you think of the rest of the magazine, too. 


Patronize the advertisers in “The American Girl.” They carry the things you need! 
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These 2 Books..free 
to Girl Scouts 


will help you earn your 
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ERE are two books that bring you just the help you 
H need to pass your sewing requirements and earn 
the coveted Merit Badges of Needlewoman and Dress- 
maker. 

“*How to Make Dresses’’ shows you how to make 
the different kinds of seams, how to make hems, how to 
finish edges, how to make pockets—in fact, it takes 
you step by step through the making of a dress. 

**Short Cuts to Home Sewing’’ tells you how to use 
and take care of your sewing machine and how to do 
ever so many kinds of sewing and finishing with the 
machine attachments. 

Wherever you live, there is a local shop of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company near by. If you go to the shop 
and ask for these two books, they will be given to you 
with our compliments. Or, if you wish, you may send 


as Ss. wngee wt Ay 


Sewing 
Badges 


The Needlewoman and Dressmaker 
Badges are two of the most valuable of 
the Girl Scout awards. To earn the 
latter, a Girl Scout must know how to 
use, oil, and clean a sewing machine. 


in your Community at any time for any special help you 
need with your sewing. 

You will find that sewing on a modern Singer is really 
fun. With a little practice you can make aprons and under- 
things and simple frocks. And soon you will be able to 
make lovely party frocks and sports dresses that you will 
be proud to wear. 

lo find the address of your local Singer Shop, look in 
your telephone directory. 

. . . 
To Girl Scout Leaders :With the approval of national headquarters, 
a special and appropriate course in machine sewing has been de- 
veloped for Leaders. This instruction is free. For full information, 


write to Educational Department, Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Inc., Singer Building, New York, N.Y. 


; ee. ee er T 
the coupon below and the books will be sent to you by =| stINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., INC. | 
mail. Please feel free, however, to go to the Singer Shop Box J-41, Singer Bldg., New York, N. Y. ; 

| Please send me, free, ‘‘Short Cuts to Home Sewing’’ and | 

l | 
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JOHN KEATS 


' | 4O ONE who has been long in city pent 


‘Tis very sweet to look into the fair 


And open face of heaven, to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 

Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 

And gentle tale of love and languishment? 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel, an eye 
Watching the sailing cloudlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by, 
Even like the passage of an angel’s tear 

That falls through the clear ether silently. 
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atsy Lakes the Mai 


By DOROTHY 
VERRILL 


PATSY SIGNALED TO THE 
PROSTRATE FIGURE BY 
THE SHIP. SHE KNEW 
SHE MUST GET TO HIM 


the revs run up on the tachometer while her motor 

roared. Phil Gowan, her pilot instructor, standing on 
one wing of the little biplane, nodded approvingly at her 
father, Pat Todd, on the opposite side. 

“All set, I guess,” said the girl, throtcling down again 
so she could speak without shouting. “Might as well be on 
my way. Any orders before I start? Any good advice?” 

She glanced, smiling, from one co the other of the 
grizzled veterans of the air beside her: Gowan, who had 
gone through two years of war flying with the Lafayette 
Escadrille and had come out of the service with six decora- 
tions, three wound stripes, captain’s stars and a determina- 
tion to spend his life in aviation; her father, Pat Senior at 
the flying field, known in the World War as the Fighting 
Comet, who had been an ace of the Royal Flying Corps, 
who seldom talked of the war, who flew now only oc- 
casionally and for the fun of it and who encouraged his 
daughter, Pat Junior, in her love of the air, though she was 
barely sixteen years old. 

Because Gowan was her instructor her father had care- 
fully refrained, always, from interfering in any way with 
her flight training, but he had given her many useful hints 
and today, about to start on a real adventure, Patsy looked 
to both of them for encouragement and admonition. 

The two veteran pilots smiled at each other, but Gowan 
answered first. 

“Well, Patsy,” he said slowly. “You know your stuff, 
you've flown forty hours, you’ve been cross-country with 
me, you've got a sweet little ship and plenty of gas and oil 
and you can read your map. Best of all, you've got nerve, 
like your dad. But just the same, kid, don’t forget that 
every flier is up against some things that he can’t anticipate 
and he can’t fight. This is one grand summer day, as you 
can see for yourself, but there may be a thunder storm any 
minute and fog is just as thick for Lindbergh as for anyone 
else. You haven't the instruments for flying blind but you'll 


Prre'r pushed the throttle handle forward and watched 





Illustrations by 
Addison Burbank 


A glos sary of aeronau- 
tical terms used in 
this story ts published 
on page thirty-nine 


get there if you use your head and the instruments you have 
got. Furthermore,” here he paused and reddened, ‘don’t 
let it scare you, Patsy, and don’t laugh, bur I've put a Very 
pistol in there beside your lunch—just in case of 
emergency. 

Patsy patted his shoulder. 

“Thank you, Captain,” she said. “You make me feel like 
a real flier. And I wll be careful and try to make you 
proud of me.” 

“We're all proud of you now,” answered Gowan. ‘You 
can see for yourself the gang that’s over there to see you 
off,” he indicated a group beyond the deadline. ‘Never 
was a girl that took to flying like you have. This trip and a 
few more and you'll have your commercial license, then 
you'll be a transport pilot before you know it, with nothing 
to do but to pile up hours. But use your head and keep a stiff 
upper lip, like you always do. That’s just as important as 
knowing how to hold your banks. Don’t take any unneces- 
sary chances—but you know enough not to try any foolish 
stunts, anyhow.” 

Patsy turned to her father. 

“How about it, Dad?” she asked. “Do you think I’m 
ready to go?” 

“Of course you are,” he answered. “And I envy you— 
off on the skyways, all on your own, for the first time— 
but be careful, as Gowan says. Remember there are old 
pilots and there are bold pilots, but there are no old bold 
pilots. That’s a saying of Harry Copewell’s up at Boston, 
and he ought to know. He's been flying since 1911 and still 
at it. Remember him, Gowan? He was R. F. C., too.” 

“Well, maybe I'll fly to Boston next,” said Patsy, ‘but 
now I'll start for New London if you two don’t mind. And 
I'm not a bit scared, Dad. I’m just excited.” 

““Let’s hear your motor again,’ said Gowan, and moved 
the throttle, while Patsy wiggled the stick with her hand 
and the rudder with her feet and looked about to see the 
ailerons on the wings and the flipper and rudder at the tail 
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moving in response. Over the racket of the engine she 
shouted to her father who was looking admiringly at her. 

“Give Mother a kiss for me, when you get home. She 
was a peach not to worry or fret. I'll telephone when I get 
there.” 

Then the sound diminished to a purr as Gowan throttled 
down and reached for her hand. 

“All right, Patsy,” said he. “All you have to do is pour 
the coal. Cheerio and happy landings !”’ 

He dropped down from his place beside the cockpit and 
Patsy turned her head to kiss her father, waved over her 
shoulder to the group of field officials, student fliers, pilots 
and mechanics who were watching her from beyond the 
deadline, signaled to the mechanic before her ship to pull 
the chocks away from the wheels and, advancing her 
throttle, taxied carefully across the field to the take-off point, 
for the wind T and sock on the main hangar showed that 
she would have to take off from the opposite side and fly 
up over the onlookers and the buildings of Brainard Field. 

Turning about, into the wind, she paused, her motor 
idling, and looked about and above to be sure no aircraft 
was about to land, her goggles back on her helmet above 
her piquant little face. She did not know that to the watch- 
ing group which her father and Gowan had now joined, 
she appeared almost pitifully small against the great sweep 
of field and sky and distant forest that formed her back- 
ground. Her little white and green Moth biplane was 
scarcely more than thirty feet across the entire span of 
its wings, her trim head and slender shoulders barely 
showed above the edge of the cockpit. But Patsy didn’t feel 
the slightest bit pitiful or weak or apprehensive—she felt 
happier and more thrilled than she had since her first solo 
flight. 

The air was clear of other ships so she waved again to 
the distant audience, which now included even the field 
manager and the canteen cook, and pulled her goggles 
down over her eyes. Then she pushed the throttle forward 
with her left hand—which is “pouring the coal” or ‘giving 
it the gun” in aviation slang—and moved the stick for- 
ward, feeling the tail come up as the little ship raced across 
the field toward the airport buildings and the watching men. 

Faster and faster the plane sped on, head down, tail up, 
then, feeling it reach flying speed, Patsy brought the stick 
back, slowly, slowly, and rose in a perfect take-off. Up, up, 
up, at a beautiful long angle, above the heads of her friends, 
above the roofs of the buildings, above the borders of the 
field, until she could look down on the city of Hartford 
and the country beyond, spread out like a toy village. 

She banked, pulling her stick to the left and giving left 
rudder, and made a 
climbing turn, then 
leveled out and revved 






v 
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back the motor to : 

cruising speed, dipped eu “’ 

the wings in signal of Ao caer we iy 
“3 


farewell, consulted the a 
map fastened to a 
board strapped to her 
right knee and headed 
away from the home 
airport, north and east. 

Patsy was off on her 
first solo cross-country 
flight, her first jour- 
ney alone into the un- 
charted highways of 
the sky, bound for a 
distant point. 

She was flying her 
own ship, a gift from 
her father when she 
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had won her private pilot’s license after ten hours of solo 
flying in a school ship, and she loved this little green and 
white Moth, with its ninety horse power motor and its 
folding wings just as ardently as she had loved her first 
doll and her first dog. She called her ship Tumbleweed 
and under its name, in green and gold lettering on the 
fuselage, were the words, “Patricia Todd, Pilot.” But no- 
body ever called her Patricia—not at the flying field, es- 
pecially. Her full mame seemed much too formal and 
dignified for the slender, merry high school girl whose 
crisp brown curls were cropped short and hidden now by 
a tight little leather helmet and whose laughing hazel eyes 
were masked by big, rubber-edged goggles. Although it 
was a humid July day she was wearing a leather coat and 
tweed breeches instead of the summer flying suit of canvas, 
usual in hot weather, but she had the “monkey suit,” as 
it was called, with her suitcase of other clothes, stowed in 
the luggage compartment back of the cockpit. 

For Patricia was combining business with pleasure in 
this journey. She had to make a cross-country solo flight; 
in fact, several, as part of her qualification for a higher 
grade of flying license, but she also wanted to visit her 
school chum, Margery Lee, who was staying at her family’s 
summer home at New London and whose brother, Bob 
Lee, himself a flier, was in camp nearby at Groton Airport, 
with the aviation units of the Connecticut National Guard. 











“GOSH! IT'S A GIRL!” 
EXCLAIMED THE INJUR- 
ED PILOT. THE DISCOV- 
ERY SFEMED TO REVIVE 
HIM MOST AMAZINGLY 
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THE BURNING PLANE WAS 
THROWING HEAT THAT WAS 
PERCEPTIBLE EVEN AT THIS 
DISTANCE. PAT KNEW THAT 
IT WAS FUTILE TO ATTEMPT 
TO EXTINGUISH THE FIRE 


So, for her first long flight alone, Patsy had decided to go 
from Brainard Field at Hartford to the Groton airport, 
where Bob Lee would meet her. It was not a long flight in 
one sense—to veteran pilots only a “hop’’—but there were 
no landing fields en route, and she was alone. In the fullest 
sense of the word she was responsible for everything, even 
her own life. She was completely “on her own.” 

The early part of her journey was over familiar terrain, 
because she had flown within a radius of several miles of 
Brainard Field before but she never failed to find delight 
in the varied beauty of the world below and around her, 
just as she was always happy in the air, feeling a sense of 
freedom, strength and speed, an escape from all the petty 
troubles of earth, and its small affairs. But she was flying 
at almost a hundred miles an hour, about two thousand 
feet up, and soon was over new country, making it necessary 
to watch her course attentively, consulting the map, watch- 
ing her instruments and leaning out to observe landmarks 
such as rivers, railroads and towns. She was busy, but not 
too busy to consume a sandwich and smile at the sight of 
the Very pistol snuggled next to her lunch, 

““My own personal fireworks,” she thought, remember- 
ing the gorgeous rockets she had seen sent forth from a 
Very pistol during night flying maneuvers by army planes. 

Consulting her wrist-watch, Patsy figured she had cov- 
ered a third of the distance when, warned only by a white 
curtain which shut down between her and the horizon, a 
rumble of thunder and a crackle of lightning, she found 
the smiling country over which she had been skimming in 
sunshine suddenly obliterated. Rain spattered her wind- 
shield and goggles, hail beat on her helmet, the whole 
world was wiped out of view in a gray murk, and a gusty 
wind seemed to attempt to wrest the airplane from her 
grasp, seizing it and shaking it violently. 

Carefully she headed into the wind, though it took her 
off her course, and tried to climb high enough to escape 
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above the storm, for 
“e altitude would insure 
“3 safety in case of a 
stall or spin, which 
she knew she risked 
with the horizon 
wiped out as it was. 
This was one of the 
very contingencies to 
which Gowan had 
alluded, and Patsy 
smiled grimly to her- 
self, shaking the rain 
from her goggles, 
trying to look above 
and around the spat- 
tered windshield, 
watching altimeter 
and tachometer for 
the warning of spins 
they might convey, 
both hands busy with the stick, feet 
sensitive to every move of the rudder, 
as squall after squall struck the ship, 
demanding every ounce of her strength 
to fly it. She was too busy with the 
problems of flight to think about th: 
lightning and the thunder, though she 
knew how disastrous electrical storms 
could be to airplanes. In fact, she was 
rather enjoying the drama and majesty 
of the storm and her battle against it 
when as suddenly as it had come upon 
her, it was over, leaving her helmet 
and coat streaming with water, her 
breeches soaked through, her map sopping, her wrists lame. 

And Patsy looked out of the cockpit upon a scene which 
showed her she was completely off her course, utterly lost. 
She had been battling the storm for almost half an hour 
and she knew she might be almost anywhere, but she was 
not in any locality she could identify by her map. Below 
were hills, densely wooded, rising from stretches of marshy 
land, meadows and forests, with not a habitation in sight. 
The sky was still overcast though the rain and wind had 
gone, and there was something sinister and terrifying in 
the bleak, dark wild country stretching so far below the 
little white plane. 

Her altimeter showed Pat she was at three thousand 
feet—high enough to have escaped the hills, luckily—but 
she climbed again to try and see a town or other landmark, 
flying in a great circle and fighting down fear. 

“I must keep a stiff upper lip,” she said to herself. ‘I 
must vot lose my head. But I never did realize there was 
so much wild country in Connecticut. Perhaps I’ve been 
blown to some other place.” 

She leaned far over the edge of the cockpit, searching 
for some clue and suddenly she saw a wisp of smoke rising 
beyond one of the dark hills. Eagerly she flew toward it, 
peering down and saw, hidden between a circle of hills, a 
green marshy meadow and something vaguely T shaped, 
outlined in flame. 

“It’s an airplane,” said Patsy aloud, ‘‘and burning up!” 

She felt, suddenly, more alone and forlorn than before, 
but she throttled down and glided lower, searching for 
signs of human life, wondering where the pilot could be, 
hoping the fire did not mark the death of a gallant flier. 
Then, at a little distance from the burning ship she saw a 
khaki-clad figure waving a wisp of white, but it was a 
prostrate figure and the movement of the signaling arm was 
very weak. Apparently the pilot had had a pretty bad crash. 

Snatching off her muffler of (Continued on page 38) 








E CAN sleep in peace to- 
W night,” said the old Lord 
Howard. “They will not 


attack. Tomorrow is a feast day, and time for rejoicing.” 

“Tomorrow we will roast an ox,” added his wife, the 
Lady Anne. “We will have honey cakes, too, and right good 
cheer.” ; 

Dulcosa said nothing, but she stretched out her hand 
and took the leg of a chicken from a large wooden bowl 
placed in the middle of the table. In the year thirteen hun- 
dred manners were not as they are today, but courage and 
honor were just the same. Dulcosa’s white teeth bit hard 
into the leg of the chicken, and her blue eyes traveled 
swiftly round the table at which her aunt, her uncle, and all 
their retainers were seated at supper. 

“Thirty of us all told,” thought Dulcosa. “How shall 
thirty stand against five hundred? Five hundred armed men. 
The walls of Fromond Castle are strong, but was there ever 
a weaker garrison?” 

Dulcosa of Fromond was fourteen years old, very small, 
thin, but with the blood of nobles and warriors running in 
her veins. Her eyes were as blue and fearless as the heavens 
on a summer's day, but the little firm hand which grasped 
the leg of the chicken was red with cold, for it was a bitter 
winter, snowless, and England lay clasped in a hard, black 
frost. 

“’Tis lucky we still have plenty of food,” thought Dul- 
cosa, watching with a critical eye the rapidity with which 
the contents vanished from a large trencher placed upon 
the table below the salt. 

Dulcosa, of course, sat above the salt cellar which stood 
in the middle of the long oak table, dividing the depen- 
dents from their masters, but servants and nobles alike 
drank from wooden bowls, and ate the same coarse food. 

“Dulcosa, why do you sigh so heavily?” asked the Lady 
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Anne suddenly, gazing at Dulcosa. 
“I was thinking of my father,” 
replied the girl, and turning away, 
she held out the well picked chicken bone to the old hound 
who was crouching near the hearth on which a fire of wood 
blazed and crackled. 

“God rest his soul,” murmured the old Lord Howard, 
and silence fell upon the company. 

Dulcosa pressed her hands tightly together, and bit her 
lips. She longed to speak, to say aloud all the thoughts which 
were troubling her, but it was not right that a girl of four- 
teen should speak and give opinions before her elders and 
betters. Therefore Dulcosa remained silent, and looked first 
at her uncle hunched up with the hood of his fur robe 
pulled over his bald head, then beyond the salt to the men 
and women in their rough, homespun garments, with their 
heads bent over their wooden plates. 

“All old but me,” she thought. ‘The old have great wis- 
dom, but how can they sit so still with the enemy at our 
gates?” 

“Child, you look tired,” remarked the Lady Anne. “Go 
to bed.” 

Dulcosa got up immediately from the bench on which 
she had been seated, dropped a curtsy to her uncle, another 
to her aunt, and bowed to the assembly. The smoke from 
the torches and the fire floated like a cloud across the great 
stone hall, and as the footsteps of the watchman in the 
courtyard echoed out, the old Lord Howard pulled his hood 
closer, and murmured to Dulcosa to sleep in peace. 

As the girl walked towards the door her old nurse rose 
from the table and followed her, carrying a torch in her 
hand. Silently the young girl and the old woman mounted 
the narrow, winding stairs to the sleeping chamber, and 
gusts of icy wind blew in upon them through the loopholes 
in the walls. Some of the loopholes were stuffed with straw, 
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in others lay the bows 
and arrows of the men 
who were now at sup- 
per, eating lustily, never 
caring what the morrow 
might bring. 

“If my father has 
been killed in the Holy 
Land,” thought Dul- 
cosa, as she hurried 
along, ‘‘Fromond Castle 
is mine, and I will hold 
ic for myself. If my 
father is living I will 
hold it for him, till he 
returns. "Tis the same 
both ways—I will not 
let it go to my enemy. 
What shall I do? Is 
there no way for me to 
keep the enemy away 
from our doors and save 
Fromond Castle from 
destruction and ruin? 
Our enemy thinks he 
can take our lands from 
us because we have 
nothing save our walls 
to protect us, but what 
good will they be when 
the food gives out? My 
Lord of Brith has a 
violent and impatient 
temper, too, and now 
that the cold has come 
upon us suddenly it is 
unlikely that he will 
wait out there cll we 
are starved.” 

Entering the large 
sleeping chamber Dul- 
cosa crossed to where a 
heavy strip of tapestry 
hung over the small 
window—glass was not 
used in windows then 
—and looked out into 
the night. Her eyes 
peered into the dark- 
ness, but she could see 
nothing, and her right hand passed gently and lovingly over 
the shape of a wolf carved roughly in the stone wall. 

“My lady, it is cold,” grumbled the old nurse as she 
lighted two candles from the torch. “Come to bed quickly.” 

“How can I sleep when out there camps my Lord of 
Brith and five hundred soldiers?” cried Dulcosa. ‘‘For ten 
days he has besieged us, and think you he will wait much 
longer before he sends his men surging in here like rats to 
destroy us? Once in possession, who will turn them out? 
We are cut off from the rest of the country! And all the 
young men gone since three years with my father to the 
Crusades, leaving Fromond Castle unprotected. How can 
I raise an army in this desolate spot? And my Lord Uncle 
so old that he does not care much what happens!” 

“My lady, my lady, speak not so fiercely,” soothed the old 
nurse. “It is not seemly for a maiden to speak with such 
force and authority. They will not attack us on a feast day, 
your uncle says. For ten days we have watched and waited, 
so let us have one night in peace.” 

“Oh,” choked Dulcosa, ‘‘Fromond Castle is not yours, nor 
yet my Lord Uncle's, therefore you cannot feel as I do.” 





DULCOSA CROSSED TO WHEKE A STRIP OF TAPESTRY HID THE WINDOW 
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“My lady, were we 
not all born here, and 
are we not all loyal to 
you?” said the old nurse 
gently. “What would 
become of us should 
the castle fall into the 
hands of the enemy? 
We love it as you do, 
only we are old, and we 
know that there is noth- 
ing our feeble strength 
can do. Pull the tap- 
estry, I pray you, and 
come to bed. It is un- 
wise for you to stay up, 
with the treacherous 
wind playing about your 
delicate shoulders.”’ 

“Oh, Wolf of Fro- 
mond, protect us,” mur- 
mured Dulcosa fer- 
vently, paying no heed 
to what her old nurse 
was saying to her. 

She put her cheek 
against the rough carv- 
ing near the window 
and the stone felt so 
strong that when she 
turned away it seemed 
to have given her some 
of its strength. Silently 
she began taking off her 
leather belt studded 
with gold stars, her 
homespun gown of red 
wool beautifully em- 
broidered round the 
hem and wide sleeves 
with colored worsted, 
and her pointed leather 
shoes. Slipping a heavy 
fur robe on over the rest 
of her clothes she got 
into bed, snuggling 
close to her nurse for 
warmth. 

Dulcosa, the rich 
young heiress of Fro- 
mond, slept on the stone floor upon a mattress of straw, and 
only hangings of tapestry divided her bed from those of 
the other members of the household. Sitting up on the 
mattress she let down the long plaits of hair which she 
wore wound tightly round her head, then extinguished the 
candle, and lay down. 

After a time she heard the Lady Anne enter the sleeping 
chamber, and saw the weird light from her candle fluttering 
over the ceiling behind the tapestry like sige moth. Then 
her uncle came in, then the old steward, and the head 
servants, and bits of conversation reached Dulcosa’s ears. 
They spoke of the good supper they had just eaten, the 
bitter cold, and his lordship of Brith getting frost-bitcen 
out there in the night. At last the feeble lights behind the 
curtains went out, and one by one the inhabitants of Fro- 
mond Castle sank to sleep. All save Dulcosa. 

“They are-tired of watching night after night,” thought 
Dulcosa. ‘No doubt the guards of the wall are sleeping. 
Wolf of Fromond, where are you?” 

Ah, where was that spirit wolf which was supposed to 
become visible when Fromond (Continued on page 39) 














Some successful women 


change if they could live 


By VIRGINIA 
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H- you ever felt, when the opening of school 
loomed on the September horizon, that one of the 
gladdest moments of your life would come on that 
first day when you could stay at home and see your younger 
brothers and sisters trudging 
up the street off to school? 

Have you ever groaned in- 


appreciation of seventeenth century literature would be of 
no importance, and my faltering, self-conscious speech, the 
subject of deep humiliation, especially when I discovered, 
in Paris, that the very clerks in the shops and servants in 
the hotels spoke better English than I did French. Our 
chief aim in prep school French class was to see how soon 
my classmates and I could reduce the French teacher to 


wardly and outwardly and es the point of tears. I blush at the thought now.” “I had 
smiled a trifle stiffly when some af a the luck to learn French with my ABC’s,” contributed a 
well-meaning friend of your x Y)\ young social service worker, “but I had 
mother’s assured you _ that _) \ exactly that point of view about science. 
“school days are the happiest = \\ ZX No practical interest in it. And now, I 
days of your life?” AK ie | j can’t pick up a newspaper without real- 

When I was your age, my ie /‘—— ~——>—___ izing that progress in science is the heart 
answer to both questions would \- = te —\ a —_ beat of the world today, while even the 
have been an emphatic “yes” Ft % terms are Greek to me. Why, oh why, 
—so don’t think that this is go- ey a didn’t someone in school make me see 


ing to turn into a paean of 
praise for the past joys of 
school days, or a wail of regret at my inability to turn back 
the pages of the years. For I £vow that school days are full 
of agonies and worse still, of boredom. I £vow that nothing 
would induce me to retrace the steps and start over again. 
But equally I £now that, given the knowledge of life I now 
have, back in those not-so-far-off school days, given a 
realization of the hows and whys back of the “mental gym- 
nastics” of facts and figures, I should have managed differ- 
ently, and found the subsequent upward path to some small 
measure of success in my chosen field, easier and pleasanter. 
And I have a sneaking feeling that the school days them- 
selves would have been more fun. Is that heresy ? 

“If you could go to school again, what would you do 
differently ?”’ 

In idle curiosity I launched this question on a group of 
young business women, of varying years and varying degrees 
of successful achievement. And I think that their response 
will interest you, you who have your school days still with 
you and your “‘careers” ahead. 

The first answer was instantaneous. A brilliant young 
advertising woman spoke: “I hate to sound like a prig,” 
she said, ‘but I would study harder. I used to be thoroughly 
satisfied with good grades. It never occurred to me there 
was anything more vital at stake. Now I realize that if I had 
mastered the fundamentals, grades would have taken care 
of themselves and everything would have been easier. Fun- 
damentals are the tools you need later, so dull and unimag- 
inative when you're at them, so important when you find it 
is too late. Take French, for instance. I never got the sense 
of its being Mother Tongue to a great and cultured nation. 
I never realized that the time would come when my sketchy 
knowledge of the principles of syntax and my superficial 


“MY LAME ARITHMETIC!” GROANS THE EDITOR 


it as a vital, moving force, not a mere 
abstraction?” 

“And who would ever expect to need mathematics in 
editing,” said an editor of a woman’s magazine. “Yet every 
time I lay out a page, size up illustrations for the engraver, 
measure space for type, estimate cost sheets, I groan over my 
lame processes in arithmetic and algebra. All the short cuts 
we learned in school, went in one ear and out the other. 
And, of course, I agree with you both about languages and 
science. It seems to me the only thing that stuck was liter- 
ature, and a certain amount of history—not too much, at that.” 

“Perhaps the rest of you found literature sank in, but, oh, 
how I skimmed the surface,” spoke 
up a young architect. “I boned away 
on some subjects, and took only 
enough English to pass my college 
entrance exams. And I took the 
reading end of that in one large 
overdose, and forgot most of what I 
read. Now, when conversation 
drifts into cultural lines, I sit like a 
bump on a log, because I don’t trust 
my instincts, and I have no measur- 
ing rod to test relative values of 
books and plays today.” 

“Do you all find it deuced hard 
to express yourself easily and read- 
ily on paper?” asked a young doc- 
tor. ‘I seem to have a guardian an- 
gel taking care of me when I speak 
in public, but I’m adrift when I 
have to make a written report. | 
used to assure myself in school that 
writers are born, not made; that I 
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tell what they would 
over their school days 
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to School Again—” 














didn’t want to be one, so 
why worry. I did not real- 
ize that everyone should 
be able to make out a 
readable, intelligent re- 
port, write a paper on 
some subject or another, 
formulate intelligent, in- 
teresting letters, and so 
forth. And practice in 
writing at school would, 
I am sure now, have pull- 
ed me through the self- 
consciousness I feel now. 
Not weekly, but daily themes—though I'd have hated it!” 

“You are in luck if you can speak fluently,” said a book- 
shop manager. “It’s my bugbear. I flounder and stammer. 
Why, oh why, were we allowed to get away with half-baked 
sentences, monosyllabic responses? As for diction and enun- 
ciation—well, judging from the girls who apply for jobs, 
the schools are just as lax today. It all comes down to a 
matter of tools—doesn’t it?—be it languages, formulas, 
case of expression, knowledge of the arts, and so on.” 

‘Quite so,” added a successful decorator. “My job has 
necessitated brushing up on facts of history and art and 
languages. Anyone can dig out facts. But it’s the short 
cuts, the learning how to apply what we know to knowing 
morc, learning what to forget, what to remember.” 

I turned to a silent group of younger girls, who were 
listening eagerly. 

“What do you think about it? You aren't long out,” | 
asked an intelligent young secretary. 

“It seems to me I learned all the wrong things and none 
of the right ones. And not enough of anything. I'm sorry 
I didn’t go on to college, or to a better business or technical 
school,” she replied. 

One by one they joined in, and everyone agreed that she 
felt ill-equipped to meet the demands of the business world, 
that her “tools” were insufficient. 1 wondered if, perhaps, 
girls are going into business with a different viewpoint, 
more as their brothers have gone, thinking of business, or 
a profession, or whatever it may be, more as a serious 
career, less as a stop gap to marriage. To test my theory, I 
asked the question again of a group of young society 
women, young mothers, girls whose days passed in a round 
of golf and tennis and contract and parties: “If you could 
go to school again, what would you do differently?’ The 
mother of four young children was the first to answer me. 

“I'd like a chance to prove that being left-handed 
didn’t mean I was stupid. I went through school in an 
agony of self-consciousness, because I was trying to do 
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things my sister's way, and failing miserably. I am sure 
now, that if I had been let alone, and not forced into doing 
things with my right hand, I would have been less hampered 
by mechanics, and had some satisfaction out of school. 
Then, too, I should like to have learned the fundamentals 
of bookkeeping, such as every housekeeper needs. And 
somewhere along the line, I should have liked to learn 
something practical in home economics, intelligent market- 
ing, right cuts of meat, food values, and so on.” 

“And don’t you think school ought to be tied up more 
closely to traveling, such as any one of us is apt to do?” 
asked a girl who had just returned from her first trip abroad. 
“Why ancient history, except as an introduction to Euro- 
pean and modern history? I needed a sounder knowledge 
of the latter at every turn. Why the boundaries and popula- 
tions and rivers in geography, when we should have learned 
why cities grew up here and why such and such geographical 
conditions resulted in people developing in certain ways?” 

“I agree with you all, in varying degrees, and I suppose 
my suggestion is going to sound a bit flippant,” said a girl 
who was known as an excellent executive, a valuable addi- 
tion to any committee. “I know I had the wrong sort of 
training in games. Or, more accurately, the wrong games. 
What good does it do me on a house party to have been for- 
ward on the school basketball team, or goal on the hockey 
team? I’m a duffer at golf and tennis. I'd rather be able 
to tango than do impressionistic dancing. And I wish I had 
been a Girl Scout and learned to camp in proper fashion.” 

All of us had to agree with her, for there wasn’t one 
among us who did not know exactly how she felt. We had 
learned the importance of team work and fair play and 
muscular coordination in our school-day games, but we 
realized that our balance had been wrong—too much time 
given to school sports, too little to the games we would 
enjoy later on. Again a matter of tools, though tools of a 
different sort. 

You, who are in school today, have the chance now to 
master those tools you will need later on. So stop, look and 
listen. Perhaps your teachers 
are trying to tie up your 
schooling to your future 
needs. It rests with you, 
and you alone, to be able to 
make this tie-up successful, 
to know which are the im- 
portant tools, and to sec 
what you can learn now that 
will make next year’s learn- 
ing easier, and give you an 
instrument on which you are 
able to play your own tune. “Ess MECHANICS,” SAYS A MOTHER 
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() THE first day of Sep- 
tember Jo Ann returned 
from Camp Minneda- 
wa. She had had a glorious 
summer there and she was as 
brown as a berry and as full of 
pep as a Mexican jumping 
bean. The first thing she did 
was to kiss her mother and hug 
her ecstatically; the second was 
to ask “Where's Rags? How is 
he?” 

“Jo Ann,” said her mother, 
suddenly serious. “I hate to 
have to tell you. He's gone!” 

“Mother! Gone?’’ cried Jo 
Ann with horror. “Do you 
mean he is dead, Mother?” 

In every letter Jo Ann had 
written from camp she had 
asked her mother how the pup 
was. In every letter to Jo Ann 
her mother had replied that the 
pup was fine and well. Jo Ann, 
great as was the fun she had 
been having at Camp Minne- 
dawa, had hardly been able to 
wait to get home and see the 
pup. She had counted the days. 

In June, just before Jo Ann 
had gone to camp, Wicky 

DOWN THE ROPE SHE WENT | Wickham and Ted Spence had 
bought the pup for Jo Ann and 
Tommy Bassick, one half the pup to be Jo Ann’s and one 
half to be Tommy's. Ted had made a kennel for the pup. 
He had made a door at each end of the 
kennel, one door to point toward Tommy’s 
yard and one door to point toward Jo Ann's 
yard. Over one door he painted “Sport” 
because Tommy insisted that “Sport’’ was 
to be the dog’s name, and over the other 
door he painted “Rags” because Jo Ann 
declared the dog’s name was to be “Rags”. 
Ted wanted to satisfy both. 

The kennel was to stand exactly on the 
line between Tommy’s yard and Jo Ann’s 
yard, half in each yard, but the trouble was 
that Tommy's yard came down to Jo Ann's 
yard in a steep terrace with but a foot or 
two of level ground at the bottom. The 
result was that the pup was actually in Jo 
Ann’s yard all summer. Jo Ann’s mother 
had written her, ‘‘It is quite as if the puppy 
were all yours. With the kennel at the bot- gg’ 
tom of the terrace I have all the care of 
the pup. He can’t go up into the Bassick yard because he is 
tied to the kennel, and Mrs. Bassick can’t very well come 
down the terrace to feed the pup.” 

“No, I don’t mean the pup is dead,” Jo Ann’s mother 
said. ‘I’m afraid he has run away or been stolen. He was 
all right yesterday morning but when I came out to feed 
him last night he was gone—rope and all. It’s very queer.” 


Jo Ann and the 
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“Oh!” exclaimed Jo Ann in an odd tone, and in the next 
breath: “Mother, is Tommy Bassick home from camp yet?” 

“He got home yesterday—yesterday afternoon,” said her 
mother. 

“Oh!” said Jo Ann in quite another tone. “So that’s it, 
is it? Well, I'll see about that! He can’t steal my dog! 
Not my half of the dog!” 

“Jo Ann! Wait a minute! Come back here!” her mother 
called, but Jo Ann was already scrambling up the terrace 
into Tommy Bassick’s yard like an agile goat. In her mind 
she had no doubt that Tommy Bassick had taken the pup. 
It would be just like him, she thought, to do it. 

“T'll be back, Mother,” she shouted from the top of the 
terrace. “Take my things into the house, please.” Her 
mother sighed. She had hoped Jo Ann would come home 
less tomboyish but Jo Ann had gone up that terrace in a 
way that was amazingly athletic, with one long run across 
the yard and a couple of leaps up the steep affair. At the 
top of the terrace Jo Ann paused to look and listen. She 
neither saw nor heard either Tommy or the puppy. 

“Rags!” she called. “Here, Rags! Come, Rags!” 

From behind a corner of his house Tommy Bassick poked 
his head. He was quick and he drew back his head promptly, 
but Jo Ann saw him and was after him instantly. She 
dashed for the corner of the house and then reversed sud- 
denly and ran the other way. She knew he would make for 
the kitchen door and she meant to head him off before he 
reached it, and she did. They came together at the kitchen 
steps as Tommy was starting up them, and by a flying leap 
Jo Ann man- 
aged to throw 
her arm around 
one of his feet. 
They thudded 
together on the 
steps and Tom- 
my twisted 


around. 
“Aw, say! 
What's the 


matter? What 
did I do now?” 
he asked, try- 
ing to pull his 
foot from Jo 
Ann’sembrace. 

“You know 
what you did,” 
Jo Ann said, 
hugging his 
foot tightly. 


"I WANT A STRAIGHT AN- “Where’s my 
SWER,” THE POLICEMAN dog?” 
DEMANDED OF HIM. “ARE 5 

YOU A DOG STEALER?” Let go my 


foot,’’ said 
Tommy. “I don’t know where any dog is. If you mean our 
dog, I haven’t even seen him since I got home.” 

“I mean my dog,” said Jo Ann. 

“You don’t own a dog—you only own half a dog. Half’s 
mine. If you’ve gone and lost my half of that dog you'll 
have to pay for it. So you’d better go out and find him.” 
JoAnn, looking annoyed, cautiously released Tommy’s foot. 
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“Tommy Bassick,” she said, ‘you took Rags, and you 
know you did. You've no right to take him away from the 
kennel. I want him back this minute or you'll be sorry.” 

“I don’t know any dog named Rags,”” Tommy said, rub- 
bing his leg where it had hit the edge of a step. “If you 
mean the dog named Sport, that I own half of, I tell you 
I don’t know anything about where he is. I really don’t.” 

Jo Ann rubbed her own knee. She sat on a lower step 
and looked up at Tommy, almost inclined to believe him. 

“Honest?” she asked. “Are you sure? Cross your heart?” 

“Honest! That’s the honest truth. I haven’t seen him 
since I went to camp last July. That’s the truth, Jo Ann.” 

“He's gone,” Jo Ann said. “I thought you took him and 
it was the last straw. I wasn’t going to stand any more 
nonsense from you. Did you hurt your leg?” 

es 

“Well, I hurt my knee worse, so you needn’t complain. 
What do you suppose happened to Rags?” 

“To Sport? I know what happened to him, I guess,” 
Tommy said, still rubbing his leg. “There was a piece in 
the paper last night that said a lot of dogs were being 
stolen. It said it was about time the police or somebody 
did something about it. It said over a hundred dogs had 
been stolen in town. It warned people not to buy dogs from 
dog-peddlers, because they were probably stolen dogs.” 

“Is that so? Come on, then. You've got to come with me; 
you own half the dog,” Jo Ann said. 

“Where?” Tommy asked. 

“The police, of course,” Jo Ann said. ‘You don’t think 
I'm going to let anybody steal my half of a dog, do you, 
and not do anything about it? I’m going to report it to the 
police right away. Do you know where the police place is— 
they call ic Headquarters, don’t they? Get your hat and 
come on. 

“I don’t wear a hat,”” said Tommy. “Police Headquarters 
ought to be in the City Hall, I should think. Which way 
shall we go?” 

“Across lots,”’ said Jo Ann, “‘it's shorter. We must hurry.” 

“Wait till I cell my mother I’m going,” Tommy said. 
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“I'M SURE HE’S OUR DOG, TOM- 
MY. HE'S JUST CRAZY TO SEE ME” 

























































“Do you want me to get something to rub on your knee?” 


“No,” said Jo Ann. ‘A bump’s nothing. Hurry up if 
you're going to put arnica on you.” 

When Tommy came out again Jo Ann led the way. They 
went out the back way because thus they could cut across 
vacant lots to the main part of town. Jo Ann noticed that 
Tommy had taken time to brush his red hair; he had wet 
it sopping wet and smoothed it flat. Then she saw that his 
hands were suspiciously clean as if he had just washed them. 
Then, although she seldom noticed such things, she saw 
he had changed his clothes and was now wearing what must 
be his best suit. 

“You put on a different suit,” she said. She was wearing 
her roughly handled camp uniform. ‘What did you do 
that for?” 

“Well, I was going downtown with you,” Tommy said, 
blushing. ‘I didn’t think you’d want me to look all mussy.”’ 

“Oh!” said Jo Ann. “And I've got on this old camp rig.” 

“You look all right,” Tommy said. “You look fine.” 

He blushed again. Or perhaps it was the same blush. 
Jo Ann could hardly believe her eyes and ears—Tommy 
Bassick had actually changed his suit to go downtown with 
her! She suddenly realized that one of her sneakers had 
a hole in the toe. It was probably the first time Jo Ann had 
ever given a thought to her wear except to think that all 
clothes were a nuisance. She wished she had changed her 
shoes. She had never thought about shoes before except to 
wish she never had to wear any. 

“We'll have to describe our dog,’ Tommy said. “The 
police will want to know what he looks like.” 

“Well, I remember him perfectly,” said Jo Ann. “'I re- 
member him just as well as if I'd seen him this very day. 
He’s a cunning little puppy you could hold in your two 
hands, and all fuzzy and brownish with a white face.” 

“There was a dark spot on him somewhere,” said Tommy. 

“Yes, down near the tail end of him,” agreed Jo Ann. 
“A blackish brown spot about as big as a dollar. Listen 
what's that?” 

The noise they 


heard was the 
complaining 
whine of what 
was evidently a 
puppy chat re- 
sented being 
where it was. Be- 
tween whines it 
uttered short lit- 


tle barks that beg- 
ged anyone hear- 
ing it to come to 
it. 

Jo 


“Tommy!” 
Ann_ exclaimed. 

















































“That sounds like our dog! Don’t you think it does?” 
“Yes, it does,” said Tommy, for once agreeing with her. 
They had now crossed the vacant lots and were on the 

edge of the more closely settled part of town. They were 

shut off from the whining puppy by a tall board fence. 

Along the top of the fence ran two strands of barb-wire. 

Jo Ann searched the fence until she found a small knot- 

hole. She put her eye to this and looked in. 

“Tommy,” she said, “take a look in there. That's our 
dog. I know it’s our dog.” 

Tommy looked through the knot-hole. 

“Yes, sir!” he exclaimed. “If that’s not our dog I don’t 
know a dog when I see one.” 

“Call to him,” said Jo Ann, “and see if he knows his 
name.” 

“Here Sport! Here Sport! Come here, old fellow.” 
Tommy called pleadingly with his mouth to the knot-hole. 

“Calling him like that’s no good,” said Jo Ann. “He 
wouldn't know that name. Mother prob- 
ably called him Rags all summer. Call “3 
him Rags.” (4 ig 

“It wouldn't be any good anyway,” , 
Tommy said. “I can’t call him through 
this knot-hole and then get my eye to 
it quick enough to see whether he knows 
his name or not. Can we find another 
hole, so I can call while you look?” 

“It would be better for you to look 
while I call,” said Jo Ann, ‘because it 
was my mother who called him Rags if 
anybody did, and my voice would be 
more like my mother’s.” But neither 
one could find another knot-hole. 

“We'd better go around in 
front,” suggested Tommy, “and 
ask the people where they gor 
the dog.” 

“Yes,” Jo Ann agreed. ‘And 
you watch to see if they look @Vyw 
guilty, Tommy. They probably “= 
will if they stole him. We’ll say 
“We think that’s our dog; where 
did you get him and how long 
have you had him?’ and see what 
they say. We can try, anyhow.” 

There were houses on either 
side of the one that had the wall- 
like fence and Tommy and Jo Ann had to walk around 
these to reach the front. The yard had an ordinary picket 
fence with a gate but the gate stood partly open. The house 
was a smallish house and even at the first glance no one 
seemed at home. All the shutters were closed. Jo Ann went 
straight to the front door and looked for a bell but there 
was none and she rapped on the door. She rapped several 
times and no one came to the door, so she led the way to 
the back door. Her rapping there brought no more signs of 
life. 

‘There’s no one at home, I guess,”’ she said. 

“There’s somebody next door,” said Tommy and, sure 
enough, a woman was looking through a window at them. 
She was in her kitchen and when she saw Tommy and Jo 
Ann looking toward her she opened the window. She said 
something, but it was in a language Tommy and Jo Ann 
could not understand. Evidently she was telling them some- 
thing and asking them a question. 

“We think the dog in that pen or coop, or whatever it 
is, is our dog,” Jo Ann said. “Our dog got lost yesterday, 
or someone stole it. Do you know when these people got 
that dog?” 

“No spik Inglis,” said the woman with an air of finality. 
i “Well, anyway,” said Jo Ann, “we're going to look in 
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that coop and see if it’s our dog. Will that be all right?” 

The woman raised her hands and shrugged her shoulders. 

“No spik Inglis,” she said again, and with that she closed 
her window. 

“She wasn’t very talkative, was she?” said Jo Ann. “But 
she didn’t act as if anyone would care. We'd better look, 
Tommy ; it would be silly to ask the police to find our dog 
for us if this is our dog right here.” 

“We could make sure,” said Tommy, ‘‘and if it is our dog 
we can tell the police.” 

But the fence that enclosed the puppy was as tall and as 
tight on this side as on the other side, Jo Ann found. The 
boards were smooth and joined tightly together and had 
the same strands of barb-wire at the top. There was not 
even a knot-hole. Instead of a gate the fence had what was 
practically a door, close-fitting and fastened with a staunch 
padlock. The whole place had a very mysterious air about it. 

Jo Ann looked about her. “It’s a funny kind of place,” 
she said. ““Whatever do you sup- 
pose anybody would build this 
sort of place for?” 

“He might be going to raise 
some kind of animals,” said 
Tommy. ‘It might be foxes. They 
raise foxes for fur, and I’ve seen 
fox farms where they charge ad- 
mission to go in and see the foxes. 
The barb-wire would keep people 
from getting in to steal the foxes 
and the tight fence would keep 
them from seeing the foxes with- 
out paying.” 

“Yes,” said Jo Ann. ‘Foxes or,” 
and she lowered her voice, “dogs. 
Stolen dogs, Tommy. If he started 
to be a dog-raiser and meant to 
steal the dogs to begin with, he 
would build just such a pen, 
wouldn't he? Tommy, I wouldn't 
be surprised if this was where all 
those stolen dogs were hidden 
when they were stolen! All tight 
and secret so no one could see in, 
don’t you see? I just know that’s 
our pup now! We've got to get 
him! Let’s think up a way.” 

“I don’t see how we're going to, 
Jo Ann,” Tommy said, surveying the tall fence and the 
barb-wire on its top. “You can’t climb that fence. Nobody 
could. It’s too high in the first place, and look at that wire.” 

Jo Ann looked at the fence and then upward at a tree 
that stood nearby. The limbs of the tree had been cut off 
well up the tree’s trunk but one of the lower limbs that 
remained extended out over the mysterious fence and partly 
across the enclosure that held the puppy. The limb was too 
high to drop from, It was a drop that would have daunted 
anyone, even such a tomboy as Jo Ann, but Jo Ann was an 
old hand when it came to tree climbing. She was as thor- 
oughly at home in a tree as any squirrel. Tommy followed 
her eyes. 

“That's no good,” he said. “You wouldn’t dare drop 
from that branch, and if you did you couldn’t get out of 
the pen again.” 

“Couldn’t 1? Watch me, Tommy!” Jo Ann replied. 

She sat down and took off her sneakers and her stockings, 
rolling them into a ball. 

‘Hold these,” she said, handing them to Tommy. “I 
suppose you could do this just as well as I can, you're so 
wonderful at doing things, but maybe you'd like to see what 
a girl can do. And I wouldn’t want you to spoil your 
nice clothes, trying to do this.” (Continued on page 32) 
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is now agreed that the bath 

is the foundation of good 
looks. This seems to be so ob- 
vious that there’s some danger 
of dismissing the subject with 
this one remark—and baths are 
much too interesting not to be talked about at some length. 

Baths vary, roughly, according to temperature and to 
type. The great majority bath is the bath of mean tem- 
perature (80 to 98 degrees Fahrenheit) which is cleansing 
and refreshing. Cold baths are stimulating if they agree 
with you. Some people should never take cold baths. Some- 
times they are too stimulating, and sometimes they are not 
followed by the proper quick, warm reaction; in both cases 
they should, of a he avoided. Hot baths are not to 
be generally recommended. They are no more cleansing 
in themselves than baths of lower temperature and they are 
apt to be weakening. 

The cleansing value of a bath does not depend so much 
upon temperature or type as it does upon the amount of 
soap and effort. You can get beautifully clean, as you know, 
with a cake of soap 
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bing, all the soap should be 
rinsed carefully from the skin— 
here is where the shower really 
shines. lf the bath has been mod- 
erately warm, some people find 
it refreshing and stimulating to 
follow it with a cooler rinse. This 
“closes the pores,” as they say, and is thought to be especially 
good in cold weather, making the body more resistant to 
chilling. 

Next to cleansing, the best thing a bath does for you 
is to stimulate your circulation. This is accomplished by 
scrubbing with a brush or coarse wash cloth, by the cool 
temperature of the water, by the impact of the shower bath 
water on the skin, or by the friction of your bath towel. 

One of the fallacies I’m always pointing out is that a 
huge, soft, luxurious bath towel is the thing to be desired. 
It is luxurious, but it doesn’t give you the body massage 
that a rougher, smaller and more easily managed towel can. 
An old doctor once suggested to me dipping a towel in 
salt water, drying it and using it for a rubdown. It’s a bit 
rough on the skin, but grand after you get used to it. 
People who know tell me that 




































































and a good brook. o2—)- — 19-94 lots of lather is not really neces- 
A sponge bath u sary to cleansing, but I always 
takes more effort ! insist that it’s pleasant. Hard 
than a shower but water does nor lather freely un- 
often has just as less a special hard-water soap is 
good results. Show- used. Be careful, however, not 
ers make you feel to use too powerful a softener 
grand—the tingle | since they are apt to have a harsh 
of the water on the effect on the skin. Salt water is 
skin is stimulating | “on considered beneficial for bathing 
and refreshing — | £2\ but requires a special soap if you 
but unless you lath- | | | \ Cig wish to cleanse with it. Pine bath 
er and scrub too, | \ > tablets are very refreshing and, 
you haven't full \ | \ they say, benefi- 
cleansing value. | \ N cial. Bath salts and 
And, as far as a \ Ss 3 powders are in 
tub goes, no matter \ Vor. some instances wa- 
how full you fill it, \ BES) ter softeners and in 
you don’t get really é 7 many cases just 
clean by just sitting —_| . ailae pleasant methods 
in it and reading a } | of ; rv | of perfuming the 
book! | | fl A a. water. Rose, geran- 
The _ proper | IL y ium, lemon ver- 
cleansing method is “a Y wy bena, violet and 
to use lots of soap | vy eau de cologne— 
lather on the skin j ( as well as pine— 
and to scrub vigor- in | nes J 4 ) are odors which 
ously. Dust, per- ¥ ( \ people find espe- 
spiration, oily skin ( \ cially pleasant in 
secretions and tiny / \ , their tubs. 
outworn skin par- 743) ¥ \ Since the bath is 
ticles are removed mi Ww A \ generally relaxing 
in this way. Special Na and the warm va- 


attention should be 
paid to elbows, 
knees, necks, un- 


derarms and any 


por from the water 
softens the skin, 
just before the bath 
is a favorite time 





other areas which 
have a tendency to 
collect an undue 
amount of either 
dirt or perspiration. 

After the scrub- 








to apply cold cream 
to the face. After 
the bath when your 
cuticles are soften- 
ed you (Contin- 
ued on page 36) 








Mystery on 
the Mountain 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 


L IS unpleasant enough to be scared in the dark, when 
you can't see and don’t know what you're scared of. But 
it is far more unsettling to be scared in the light when 
you know something is there to be scared of, something 
that doesn’t belong there and is hiding from you, and yet 
you don’t know what it is. And that was what was hap- 
pening to Rosalie and me now. 

Aunt Gladys was saved this peculiar kind of scare be- 
cause she continued to believe that I had turned that light- 
switch as a practical joke. But I couldn't blame her. She 
didn’t know me—that is, not well enough to know that 
I wouldn’t lie about it—and she did know that somebody 
had turned that switch. 

She was saying, “I never could believe in ghosts. Your 
sister is merely having a little joke on us, Rosalie. Don't 
look so frightened.” 

I felt the way Aunt Gladys did. I couldn't bear to have 
Rosalie, who is usually so serene and brave, looking out- 
and-out scared, this way. I simply must do something 
about it. I must think how that light got turned off. I must 
use my brain. If none of us three touched that switch— 
and I was in a position to know that none of us had—then 
another person did. But the only way another person could 
have done it—ha! I had it. After all, it’s fun using your 
brain. 

“Aunt Gladys,” I said quietly, “let's be reasonable. The 
only explanation for this is a secret door. Whether you know 
it or not, there is a secret door here in your library. While 
you and I were giving all our attention to Rosalie and the 
jewels, someone opened a secret door, came out into the 
room, turned off the switch and went back through the door 
again, closing it after him. It 
is the only logical explanation.” 

Aunt Gladys looked at me, 
surprised at my self-confidence, 
I thought, and Rosalie began 
mechanically taking the tiara 
from her head, the pearls from 
her neck, and storing them 
away in the secret drawer. 
I continued speaking calmly: 
“Aunt Gladys, if you have se- 
cret drawers you probably 
have secret doors too, and 
there is one in this library. Am 
I right?” 

The surprised look on Aunt 
Gladys’ face melted into a 
smile. “You're the first person 
who ever guessed about the 
door,” she said. Then, first 
looking around cautiously, as 
if to make sure that we were 
really alone, she said in a low 
voice that even an ear at a key- 
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For what has happen- 
ed so far in this story 


see page forty-fou 


hole would not be able 
to hear, ‘John and | 
are the only people 
alive in the world to- 
day who know about 
that door, and the 
secret stair. And John 

. well, John is not 
here . . . so he didn’t 
come through it and 
turn off the light. But 
since you have guessed 
it, I may as well show 
you the door, how it 
works, and the stair. 
Do you think that 
would amuse you?” 

She had turned to Rosalie for her answer, but as Rosalie 
only stared back at her with wide, fearful eyes, it was I 
who replied, “Yes, do show us!’’ But I admit that my voice 
shook. I added: ‘And then we can catch whoever it is 
that’s playing these tricks on us.” 

But Aunt Gladys did not seem to realize that we were 
likely to find a ghost or a burglar—anyway, someone who 
didn’t belong there—lurking behind her secret door. She 
said, ‘John wouldn't mind my sharing our secret with you 
girls, I'm sure,” and beckoned us to come over to the book- 
cases near the switch. 

John wouldn’t mind! What kind of a pal was that boy 
anyway! I wondered, following Aunt Gladys and Rosalie 
more slowly. I could understand, of course, John’s never 
having bothered to tell me about this dowager aunt of his, 
and her palatial summer place. Why should he? But when 
it was a matter of secret drawers, Arabian Nights jewels, 
suspicious-looking butlers with revolvers in their hip pock- 
ets sinisterly passing the — secret doors and stairs, to 
say nothing of a haunt—I did consider his reticence a little 
annoying. I decided to call him Carrots again and start a 
secret club the minute I got home, with Jean Hart, a girl 
my own age who lives next door to us and who isn’t so bad 
after all if you yourself can furnish all the ideas of things 
to do. 

But the idea of a secret club, leaving Carrots out, could 
wait for a while because Aunt Gladys was lifting her hand 
and doing something to the side of the bookcase. Silently 
one tall section of books, the size of a very narrow closet 
door, swung out of sight, and we were staring into black- 
ness. When our eyes got accustomed to the dark, however, 
we made out a narrow, dusty staircase going up into deeper 
darkness above. I don’t mean that we saw the dust, of 
course; we merely smelled dust, and it made us sneeze. 

“That's where the switch-turning person went, up those 
stairs,” I whispered. “The dust he stirred up is still in the 
air.”’ This was a real bit of detective work, it seems to me, 
but neither Rosalie nor Aunt Gladys congratulated me on 





A ROUGH, CRUEL VOICE RASPED OUT, 














“HANDS UP, EVERY ONE OF YOU, OR WE'LL SHOOT! AND WE DON’T MEAN MAYBE! SO YOU'D BETTER HURRY UP!” 


it. Instead, Aunt Gladys asked, ‘Would it amuse you to go 
up these stairs, girls? We run no danger by coming out in 
the upper hall because Caroline and Justin are in the ser- 
vants wing and will not see us. John, of course, would be 
furious if we gave the secret away to them.” 

“But the jewels, Aunt Gladys!” Rosalie murmured ner- 
vously. ““You haven't closed the secret drawer.” 

“To be sure. You are thoughtful, my dear. And Ann, 
please unlock the door into the drawing-room. It is bedtime 
now, and there is no need for us to come down again, once 
we are up. I will ring from my bedroom for Justin to turn 
off these lights.” 

I unlocked the door as Aunt Gladys requested, but 
believe me I kept my eye on that other open and secret door. 
I expected to see . . . I didn’t know what . . . peering from 
it, watching us. 

The stairs were very narrow and very steep and went 
right up between the partitions without a banister or any- 
thing to take hold of. The lights which we had left blazing 
in the library for Justin to turn off were of little help. We 
had to feel every step of our way. Aunt Gladys was ahead, 
Rosalie next and I last. At the top we waited in almost 
pitch blackness for one seemingly endless minute while 
Aunt Gladys fumbled with the mechanism which would 
let us into the second story of the house. 

“I haven't done this for years,” Aunt Gladys whispered. 
“That's why I’m a bit awkward. One forgets. There! That's 
ic!” 

We were out in the light again, and I for one was deeply 
relieved. We had come out through a swinging panel in 
the wall directly opposite the door where Rosalie and I 
slept. I looked up and down the hall, wondering behind 
which of the closed doors the person who had turned off the 
lights in the library was now hiding. Aunt Gladys was show- 
ing Rosalie how to work the secret door from this side. It 
was simplicity itself, once your fingers got the trick. But I 
could not get interested. I was all eyes and ears for—I didn’t 
know what. I expected something to happen any minute. 





“Thanks loads, 
Aunt Gladys, for 
letting us share this 
thrilling —secret!”” 
Rosalie exclaimed. 
“But what was the 
reason for the stair- 
case? I suppose it 


was put in when 
the house’ was 
buile? And that 


was _ seventy-five 
years ago, you told 
us.” But Rosalie 
was only being po- 
lite. I knew from 
the wobbly sound 
of her voice that 
she was every bit as 
watchful as I, and 
on the alert for 
alarms. 

“Oh, the reason 
for the staircase is 
not so very roman- 
tic, I am afraid. My 
grandfather was 
not a sociable man 
and he had this 
Staircase put in 
when he built 
Mountain Castle 
merely so that he 
could escape from 
unwelcome visitors. It amused him, perhaps. . . . But I will 
say goodnight now, and I trust you sleep well.” 

So we parted, Aunt Gladys going up the hall toward the 
great front staircase and her rooms, RoSalie into her own 
door, and I down the hall in the direction of my room. 
But the minute I heard Aunt Gladys’ door closing, far away 
in the distance of the great house, I sped back to Rosalie. 

I found Rosalie sitting on the bench before her dressing- 
table gazing straight through her own reflection and far 
beyond it. I curled up on the foot of the single bed and 
waited for her to begin the discussion of the mystery in 
which we were entangled, for discuss it we must, I knew. 
But I had hardly got settled on the bed, ready for a good 
long talk, when Rosalie startled me onto my feet again by 
crying out under her breath, “Goodness gracious! Jiminy 
crickets, Heavens and earth! Look what I’ve gone and 
done!” 

She was holding something up in two fingers, and her 
eyes, grown very big, met mine in the glass. It was some- 
thing that glittered and spit fire—a large diamond! 

“T just put my hand down into my pocket and there 
it was. Ic must have a 8g down there when Aunt Gladys 
put the jewels into my lap, or when I got up to put them 
away. Anyway, here it is worth a fortune, I suppose, and 
there’s somebody who doesn’t belong here loose in the 
house—a jewel robber, I begin to suspect. The only safe 
place for this is back in the secret drawer.” 

“Hadn't we better find Aunt Gladys and give it to her?” 
I asked. 

“She's probably gone to bed. Let’s slip quietly down the 
secret stair ourselves and put the diamond safely back where 
it belongs. It’s a good chance to prove to ourselves that we're 
really not afraid of that room. Have you got your Girl Scout 
flash ?”’ 

Of course I had the flash. I never leave home for a night 
without it and it was in my suitcase in Rosalie’s closet. 
Rosalie’s idea seemed pretty daring, but it had the advantage 
of being the quickest and most direct method of restoring 
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the diamond to safety. If we went down the great front 
staircase we might run into one of the servants. Yes, I 
agreed with Rosalie that the secret staircase with my flash- 
light was best. 

We opened our door soundlessly, and found that the 
whole upper hall was dark, with no light coming up from 
downstairs. So Aunt Gladys had already given the order 
for the house to be closed and darkened for the night. The 
library would have been darkened too. We would not risk 
turning on electricity anywhere, for we could not tell whose 
attention it might attract. But Rosalie had no trouble in 
getting the panel door to open. She went ahead with the 
flash, and step by step we crept down. ' 

“But we don’t know how to open the bottom door from 
this side,” I remembered, halfway down. Yet, the next 
instant, Rosalie was opening it. It meant merely pulling 
a little handle, which my flashlight had discovered for her. 
In an instant we stepped out—not into a dark room, as we 
had expected, but into brilliant light. 

Yes, all the lights were on, and the room was occupied 
by—a stranger. A boy of about Rosalie’s age was sitting 
in the high-backed armchair at the right of the fireplace, with 
the diamond tiara balanced on its arm, and he was smilingly 
gazing at the glittering thing. He had black curly hair, 
black eyes, clean-cut features, and was altogether unusual 
and nice looking. In fact he looked like some foreign crown 
prince, if you know what I mean, but not an English one. 
He had not heard us and thought himself alone. 

Rosalie took a few steps forward and said in a clear, 
determined voice. ““What are you doing here, and with that 
tiara? What right have you?” 

The boy glanced up, not at all startled, and smiled 
charmingly at us. He rose with quick courtesy, dangling 
the tiara carelessly from his fingers. 

“Allow me to introduce myself to you, please. I am 
John Smirnov. Who you are, I cannot guess, but I shall 
be delighted to learn. I thought I knew my aunt’s few 
acquaintances by-heart, but it seems, fortunately, that I 
don’t. As to this little 
crown—well, it’s my 
own. But I had scarce- 
ly appreciated its 
unique loveliness un- 
til this evening—until, 
in fact, I saw it above 
your brow tonight.” 

He was looking in- 
tently but most po- 
litely at Rosalie, by the 
end of the speech. “It 
was I,” he went on, 
“who came down the 
secret stairs a little 
while ago when you 
were here with my 
aunt, trying on the 
jewels. I turned off the 
lights merely to make 
my escape back through 
the door unobserved. 
I hope it did not star- 
tle you too much?” 

“It certainly did 
startle us, terribly. My 
sister and I—’’ Rosalie 
began but she was in- 
terrupted by a rough, 
cruel voice rasping 
out: ‘Hands up, all of 
you, or we'll shoot! 
And we don’t mean 
maybe! Hurry up!” 


ROSALIE WENT AHEAD 
WITH THE FLASH, AND 
STEP BY STEP WE 
CREPT DOWN THE NAR- 
ROW SECRET STAIRWAY 
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When Justin and Caroline had come into the library we 
did not know, but come in they had, and there were 
revolvers, ready for business, in their hands. “Come on, 
Carrie, scoop up the stuff. It’s just laying here ready for us. 
Very obliging of you, Master John! Thought we'd have a 
hard time getting the secret of the drawer from you. But 
luck was with us. They sure do sparkle!” 

Caroline had hurried to the drawer which was open, and, 
laying her revolver on top of the chest, began gathering 
up the jewels into a green cloth bag, while Rosalie and 
John Smirnov and I stood with our hands above our heads. 
But Rosalie, though she kept her hands as high as anybody's, 
was more angry than frightened, now that the danger was 
visible and we knew exactly what it was. 

“You didn’t fool Ann and me,” she cried. “We knew 
from our very first sight of you that you weren't respectable 
workers. We knew you were crooks, and we didn’t trust 
you, not for one minute. And you didn’t scare us either, with 
your ghost stories. We suspected you from the first min- 
ute—” I was looking at Rosalie, fascinated by her courage, 
and I saw the change come into her face—a shock of sur- 
prise, as if she had glimpsed something behind Justin which 
absolutely astonished her. But she quickly recovered, and 
went on, looking only at Justin now. “We knew that you 
were only cheap crooks!” 

Now I must tell you how we were standing in the room 
so that you will understand the action of the next few 
minutes. Caroline was bending over the chest, gathering 
the loot out of the secret drawer, and storing it carefully 
into her bag, but with a watchful eye on Rosalie, John 
Smirnov and myself. At the slightest move on our parts she 
would snatch up her revolver. We could see that. Justin was 
one step or two inside the door, his back to the dark drawing- 
room, through which he and Caroline had stolen in on us. 
John Smirnov was a few paces from Caroline, the tiara 
still in his fingers, although his hands were above his head. 
His fingers gripped the crown and I had a feeling that he 
would put up a stiff fight before letting it go into the green 
bag. Rosalie and I 
were together, just a 
few steps into the 
room from the secret 
door. 

Rosalie kept on 
talking, but merely to 
distract attention 
from what was be- 
hind Justin. I, how- 
ever, found it hard 
to match her self 
control — because 
what had appeared 
in the drawing-room 
at Justin’s back was 
nothing less than a 
ghost! Or so I 
thought at first. In 
another minute I 
realized that it was 
my friend of the 
white turban. But the 
turban, which was merely a white silk 
scarf wound around the head, had slip- 
ped and red hair showed under it. 
This was—I took it all in breathlessly 
—the red-headed girl of the Ford, and 
also the person I had seen spying on 
us in the dining-room last night, from 
the door draperies. ‘They're the same 
person!” I thought in a daze, and 
/ then stopped thinking, for the action 

went off (Continued on page 43) 

















Paint It Yourself 


By MARGUERITE’ FRYE 


Illustrations by Miriam Bartlett 


are loads of things you want to do to your 

room—must do,-you tell yourself, if you are 
to live happily in it during the winter. There are 
curtains to make, a new bedspread to get, some- 
how, cushions and bureau covers to be changed 
and—the furniture! What to do with the furni- 
ture! That is the problem. It is too expensive, 
perhaps, to get the new pieces you want, and 
the things you have look so shabby. Then some- 
one gives you the brilliant idea of painting it or 
refinishing it yourself—of replacing that uncom- 
fortable chair with the old armchair that’s in the 
attic, all fixed up to look like new. There’s a fittle table, 
too, with the varnish rubbed off in streaks that, with a little 
work, may be made into an attractive bedside table. Or 
perhaps a birthday gift of money enables you to buy a few 
pieces of unfinished wood which you can paint or stain 
yourself. 

But before beginning on the furniture, it is a good idea 
to sit down and decide just how you want your room to 
look when it is finished—whether you are going to have 
the furniture, the fabrics or the floor and walls set the color 
note. A few definite colors are better in a room than many, 
and if you are going to have gay curtains, bright walls and 
floor coverings, it is rather better to have stained furniture. 
Painted furniture immediately attracts the attention and de- 
mands a more careful selection of the colors in the things 
that are to go with it. Whether you are going to use paint 
or stain—and by paint is meant an opaque colored substance 
as opposed to any finish through which the grain of the 
wood can be seen—you will find it far easier and quicker to 
work with clean new wood. So, we will assume first that 
you are going to a department store, furniture store or cab- 
inet-maker to buy unfinished pieces to stain or paint your- 
self. It is possible to find fine reproductions, rare woods and 
especially designed arti- 
cles unfinished, but all 
the pieces you will want 
for even your most ideal 
room can be bought for 
very little and the lines 
will be simple, attrac- 
tive and easy to handle. 
In these inexpensive ar- 
ticles you can often find 
a whole roomful of 
things to’ satisfy your 
deepest craving for the 
modernistic, and if you 
choose an Early Amer- 
ican style, which is al- 
ways in excellent taste, 
you can be fairly cer- 
tain that the copies are 


¢ THE fall, you suddenly discover that there 
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AN OLD CHAIR WILL LOOK LIKE NEW 
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DON'T TRY TO RUSH THROUGH THE PAINT- 
ING. IT IS WORTH WHILE TO DO A GOOD JOB 


authentic. The modernistic pieces lend themselves better 
to colors or plain varnish with colored—probably black— 
edges, while the Colonial things, although quite lovely 
when painted, seem to be most delightful in the stain of 
the natural woods in which they were first made—maple, 
walnut and mahogany. You can buy unfinished furniture 
most cheaply in fir, soft pine, whitewood or poplar, but 
it is better to spend a little more and get a more closely 
grained wood. Birch and gumwood are good and medium 
priced. Birch is better for staining maple as gumwood 
is a little too dark and takes walnut or mahogany bet- 
ter. Real maple is beautiful and very strong, but, of 
course, it is also more expensive. Any wood can be painted 
over, of course, but the coarse grained woods require more 
coats and look best when given a priming coat or two of 
shellac before the paint is put on. They require more sand- 
papering, too. 

In the selection of painting materials, there are many 
things to consider. A poor paint brush is worse than none, 
as the hairs will come out and ruin your job, and too coarse 
bristles will not spread evenly. The size and type of brush 
should correspond to the size of the article and the material 
used. For instance, a one-inch brush would be best for a 
small bookcase, and if you are going to use lacquer, ask 
for a lacquer brush. Lacquer needs a bit of practice to be 
used successfully as it dries so quickly that it must be brushed 
on with a very deft stroke in order to avoid laps or ridges. 
If you do use it and find your surface somewhat wavy, by 
letting it dry thoroughly—and that means over night in dry 
weather, longer in damp—you may sometimes improve the 
appearance by rubbing with powdered pumice and oil. The 
proper thinner must be purchased to go with lacquers. 
Turpentine will not do. Some of them can be used with 
denatured alcohol and others require their own special 
thinner. Most paint manufacturers today put out a quick 
drying enamel which works easily and drys in only a few 
hours. This comes in an eggshell finish, a sort of semi-gloss. 
All paints should be thoroughly (Continued on page 34) 


























Tad of the 


WO more days passed. It was the first of May and May days on the 

plains, when the wind is still, are tonic days. The sky was blue as 

a Madonna's robe. The meadow larks, balancing on fence posts and 
barbed-wire, fairly spilled out their song. Families of prairie dogs and 
gophers scuttled busily about. 

Octave and Francisco were in the saddle and out at dawn. Both Octave, 
whose official capacity was foreman, and Francisco, as cowhand, realized 
that the Heart Seven was not able to hire extra hands for the spring work. 
So they worked from dawn till dark cleaning out waterholes, branding 
calves, tightening fences. 

In the log cabin with the “mumps” sign on the door old Battle still lay 
in a weary stupor, often mumbling incoherently. The little cabin seemed 
heavy with his uneven breathing, close from the evil-smelling salves and 
ointments. ‘The doctor said sleep was the best thing for him,’ Tad whis- 
pered to Vagabond, ‘‘but—bur supposing he should die. Poor Uncle Bat!” 

“Die with my boots on,” the old man muttered. . 

“Tl watch over him tonight, and I'll keep rubbing this stuff on his 
chest and giving him his medicine,” encouraged Vagabond. 

Supper was over this evening. Miss Ruth and Miss Patience, quite worn 
out with all the western experience they had gained that day, had retired 
to their cabin. Miss Patience had ‘‘Well—really-ed” everything on the 
place. Miss Ruth, it developed, had taught Health and Hygiene for some 
twenty years in the schools and as Tad explained to Pat Lafferty she had 
become a saturate solution of “Health and Hygiene.” 

Miss Ruth doubted if the cool water which the windmill pumped into 
the sunken barrel was perfectly sanitary. She also refused to drink out 
of the long-handled dipper the others used but carried her own individual 
glass. “Does she think we all have foot and mouth disease?” Octave 
murmured to Tad. 

Tasty with a triumphant flourish that told of work well done had just 
flung her dish water as far as her firm arms could fling it. Tad was penning 
the calves away from their mothers for the night when the collie dogs 
sent up a warning din of barking, with Nuisance doing coloratura. 

Tad emerged from the corral. Esteban of the Half-way House was 
driving up, bringing a passenger in the seat with him. A new dude was 
evidently coming to the Heart Seven, for the back of the light wagon 
was filled with baggage. 

Tad started out to greet them, but this time Eugenia, fully alive to her 
duties as social manager, came dashing out. 

A young man in a sport shirt and checkered cap and plus-fours leaped 
lightly to the ground. He turned and, at sight of Eugenia, took off his 
cap with sweeping gallantry, and reached out his hand with a smiling, 
easy, debonair manner. His wide smile displayed even, white teeth. The 
late sun caught on his smooth black hair. 

“Oh, you’re Dennis Dean,” exclaimed Eugenia delightedly. “You got 
my letter then? I’m so sorry we didn’t know you were coming or we'd 
have sent Octave in to Half-way to meet the stage.” 

Eugenia turned and caught a glimpse of Vagabond as he was carrying 
out a pan of ashes for Tasty. “King,” she called peremptorily, “come and 
carry Dennis Dean’s luggage up to the lilac cabin. Come on,” she added 
sharply, ‘‘and be careful of those ashes—’’ 

For Vagabond was standing there with the most stupefied—yes, and 
stupid—expression on his face, standing there staring while the half empty 
ash can dangled in his limp hand, and the wind whipped the ashes toward 
the lately arrived and distinguished guest. 

Vagabond swallowed hard, gasped. “Wiuo—just who did Eugenia 
say that was?” he asked Tad, a tone of eagerness coming into his voice. 





By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


EUGENIA LINGERED IN THE BARN TO ASK OCTAVE TO SHORTEN HER 
SADDLE STIRRUPS. “RUNNING A DUDE RANCH IS LOADS OF FUN,” SHE SAID 


For what has happened so far in 


Heart Seven 


“That’s Dennis Dean, the western writer. Eugenia heard he was at 
Topaz to get some western atmosphere for a book, and she wrote and 
told him that the Heart Seven was taking dudes and asked him to come 
out here. I guess he rode out as far as Half-way on the stage today and 
then Esteban brought him over. Better help him with his luggage, Vaga- 
bond. We have to give these dudes service, you know.” 

Vagabond slowly moved out of his tracks. He walked over to the wagon 
and reached for a suitcase and a bulky black case. But Dennis Dean stopped 
him. “No, no, fellow—leave that,” he ordered. “I'll carry it myself.” He 
smiled at Eugenia, and explained: ‘‘That’s my typewriter and it’s too 
important to let any roustabout bang around. Thought I might get time 
to do a little work on my next book while I’m here.” 

“Do you ride?” asked Eugenia. “I’ve planned a lot of nice trips on 
horseback that I think you'll enjoy.” 

“I know I will if you go along,” he answered. 

Tad glanced about worriedly. Didn’t anyone else feel that tenseness in 
the air? Didn't anyone else notice that Vagabond’s hands which should be 
piling up suitcases were tightly clenched, his gray eyes dark with enmity, 
and every muscle in his lean unshaven face tight and grim? 

But no, Esteban, lounging in the seat of the wagon and swinging the 
horses back toward Half-way, didn’t notice it. Nor Francisco leaning 
wearily against the horse trough cleaning the trout he had caught that 
day; he grinned up at Tad and said, “Caramba! Can you sabe such a 
grown-up hombre in such knee-pants?” Neither did Octave, dressing a 
barbed-wire cut on a small calf, notice any feeling between Vagabond 
and the new dude, for Octave was busy pretending not to notice the gay 
sallies between Eugenia and Dennis Dean. 

And certainly Eugenia and the immaculate newcomer didn’t notice 
anything unusual about the roustabout for they were laughing and talking 
together. Dennis Dean was saying, “I came out here to get away from 
people. I hope you haven't a ranch full of dudes.” 

Eugenia challenged in her most winning manner, “Oh, don’t you like 
people?” 

Dennis Dean laughed meaningly. ‘“‘Not when they come in bunches like 
bananas. But taken separately—that’s different.” 

For perhaps a minute Vagabond stared after them, his fists clenched 
tightly. Then he picked up the bags and started toward the lilac cabin. Tad 
walked with him. “Have you ever seen this fellow before?” she asked. 

“No, I never have.” He laughed shortly. “Dennis Dean, the writer, 
eh? He lives in Denver. Haven’t you read his western book, or seen it 
in the movies?” 

“No, I haven't, though Miss Ruth and Miss Patience think he’s wonder- 
ful for a young writer. But I don’t read many western books,” she admitted 
honestly. “They're not very true to life. Their cowboys sound like catalogue 
cowboys; they’re always too brave, too quick on the draw.” 

Vagabond put down the suitcases and stopped. “You're right, Tad. 
This first book of Dennis Dean’s now—at first I thought it was good 
stuff. It has a good plot, plenty of action. But now that I’ve seen ranch 
life more intimately, I’ve decided it’s tripe. It would be real art to put on 
paper this—the tug of the wind, the stumbling weariness of the broncs 
at the end of a day, the loyalty of the cowboys—” He looked out at Octave 
in the corral, gently bandaging the calf’s foreleg. “The real bravery of 
Octave, trying to whistle though I imagine he feels a bit hurt inside.” 

“I could shake that Jeanie,” said Tad. “Keeping her smiles all wrapped 
up in pink tissue paper for someone like Dennis Dean.” 

Tasty appeared in the kitchen door with a pen between her ink-stained 
fingers. She spoke in a loud whisper, “Listen, Mr. Vagabond—” Tad had 
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THEN TAD HEARD OCTAVE SAY, ‘I'D LIKE YOU TO TAKE A RIDE WITH ME, 
JEANIE, AND SEE WHERE I'M AIMIN’ TO BUILD THE KITCHEN ON MY CABIN” 


this story see page forty-eight 
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noticed that when Tasty wanted to ask a favor of the roust- 
about, it was Mr. Vagabond,—“‘would you stop by the kit- 
chen when you put them grips away? Which did you say was 
right, ‘The hours of the evening is long and weary’ or ‘the 
hours of the evening are long and weary?’ ”’ 

A delighted chuckle wiped away the earnest gravity 
from Vagabond’s face. “Tasty is starting her evening session 
of correspondence,”” he murmured. 

“Who all does she correspond with?” Tad asked. 

“With her Friendly Corner correspondents,” he enlight- 
ened her. ‘In the Topaz Courier there’s a department run 
for people who are lonely. I believe the majority of them 
are middle-aged ladies and gentlemen with quite exceptional 
dispositions, and looks and character, but who have never 
been understood or appreciated by those about them.” 

“Even though they work their fingers to the bone,” 
chuckled Tad softly. 

“Tasty has one,” went on Vagabond, “who is anxious to 
make the acquaintance of a lady like Tasty so that they 
may each understand and appreciate the other. At first 
Tasty was very encouraging. She admitted that she thought 
a little competition might stir Battle. But now with poor 
Battle's fate a mystery, she’s a bit conscience-stricken. Per- 
haps tonight she’s explaining that her heart belongs to 
another.” 

At any rate Tasty was deep in the intricacies of her cor- 
respondence. She had pushed her “‘risin’’”’ far back on the 
kitchen table and had spread before her lavender, buff, 
and turquoise paper. Tad, fearing that even Tasty’s ex- 
ceptional disposition might feel the strain of being asked 
to fix a second supper for the latest dude, poked up the 
fire herself and put on fresh coffee, and heated blueberry 
mufhns. 

Eugenia had asked that the rustic table be set in front 
of the fire in the living room, for these May evenings were 
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TAD SAW A MOVING LIGHT, SWINGING AND BOBBING. IT WAS A LANTERN IN SOMEONE'S HAND, A LANTERN HELD CLOSE TO THE GROUND 
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chilly. Dennis Dean insisted that Eugenia take a cup of 
coffee with him. And after supper Eugenia played soft 
melodies on the new piano while Dennis Dean lounged in 
an easy chair and smoked. 

The next morning Octave saddled two horses for Eu- 
genia and Dennis Dean—he picked a hard-riding, thick- 
headed buckskin for the “knee-pants hombre.” Like a 
colorful magazine cover they looked as they mounted and 
started toward the reservoir; Eugenia, in her creamy white 
Stetson, cream whipcord breeches, and the clinging blue 
silk blouse that brought out the gentian blue of her eyes, 
and Dennis Dean, a striking picture in his black riding 
boots and new cowboy hat. 

It did seem a bit ironical that Vagabond should be pass- 
ing through the corral just as they started, carrying a pail 
of potato and turnip peelings to the hogs on the other side 
of the gulch. 

“Do be careful,’’ said Octave bitterly. “A whiff of that 
and the perfumed knee-pants hombre would turn his nose 
up a little higher than nature did in the first place.” But 
Tasty, watching from the kitchen doorway, had only wish- 
ful envy in her eyes. 

Two days passed. Busy, busy days, yet strangely disquiet- 
ing and wearying days. Tad had always loved the lax weari- 
ness that followed a day of riding, or patching up a fence, 
or roping calves and holding them while the hot iron traced a 

on them. But this was different. Could this sense 
Cy of uneasiness come from the constant worry of 

Battle's illness, or perhaps Tasty’s alternately scold- 
ing and cajoling the roustabout, or the questions and criti- 
cism forever issuing from Miss Patience and Miss Ruth? 
Certainly part of it was caused by Pat Lafferty’s stewing 
and fretting in his room instead of bellowing brusque or- 
ders from the saddle of his big bay bronco the way he always 
liked to do. It didn’t seem natural. (Continued on page 46) 











FRUIT, CREAM AND NUT MIXTURES MAKE THE LEF’ 
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AND CENTER DESSERTS. ABOVE, IS AN ICEBOX CAKE 


Presto, a Dessert! 


ered that sweets are among the 

greatest stimulators of the gas- 
tric juices, and that a couple of pieces of candy or anything 
sweet eaten about an hour after meals aids digestion. This 
brings me to my story which is to be about desserts. The 
title infers that these are desserts to be made at a moment’s 
notice, and while this is not literally true, for I have in- 
cluded some recipes that take a little longer than that to 
make, for the most part they are very simple to prepare. 
For the dog days of summer are far too hot to make any 
unnecessary motions. 

Of course, fruit—fresh as often as possible—is the ideal 
dessert, esthetically, gastronomically and dietetically. But 
fresh fruit is always available and some of us have a sweet 
tooth that will not always be denied. As I have intimated, 
candy, especially candied fruits or dried fruits—dates, rai- 
sins with nuts—is always in order. In fact, the correct place 
for candy is after a meal. But again it is not always feasible 
to serve candy. 

One of the easiest desserts to prepare is a salpicon of 
fruits which, to speak more plainly, is neither more nor 
less than a mixture of fruits with a garnish of whipped 


Ja recently it has been discov- 
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cream and nuts. This is one of those 
desserts that admit of many varia- 
tions. For a beginning, suppose you 
try this one. For each serving allow one-half canned peach, 
two marshmallows, two tablespoons whipped cream, three 
or four nutmeats and one or two maraschino cherries or 
fresh berries. Proceed as follows: Open a can of peaches 
and pour into a sieve to drain. Reserve the juice to cook 
with apples or prunes. While the peaches are draining, 
assemble the rest of the material. Set out individual glass 
serving dishes on a tray, that will fic into the refrigerator. 
Chop the nut meats and whip the cream. Slice one-half 
peach into each glass dish. With a pair of shears cut the 
marshmallows in fourths and add to the peaches. Just 
before serving fold the chopped nuts into the whipped 
cream and add two tablespoons to each portion. Decorate 
with the maraschino cherries, berries or a touch of red cur- 
rant jelly. 

A slice of canned pineapple, two halves of apricots, 
cherries, or plums may be substituted for the peaches. Dried 
fruits may also be used. Soak prunes over night. Then 
steam until soft and cool. In the meantime put some 
seedless raisins in a saucepan with (Continued on page 41) 
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INDIANAPOLIS GIRLS FILI. MILK PITCHERS AT CAMP DELWOOD 


AT CAMP ANDREE (LEFT), BRIAR- 
CLIFF, NEW YORK, THESE GIRL 
SCOUTS FROM CONNECTICUT AND 
NEW JERSEY WORK HAPPILY TO- 
GETHER ON THE ART OF FASHION- 
ING SHEET SILVER INTO HANDSOME 
BRACELETS OF RARE AND LOVELY 
INDIAN DESIGN AND MAKING OTHER 
ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES OUT OF NAT- 
URAL PRODUCTS FOUND AT CAMP 






















WHEN THESE GYPSIES 
MAKE FLAP-JACKS AT 
CAMP HOFFMAN, THE 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE IS- 
LAND CAMP, NONE OF 
THE GIRL SCOUTS WORRY 
ABOUT LOSING THEIR 
BREAKFASTS IN THE 
FLAMES, SO SURE ARE 
THEY OF THEIR TECH- 
NIQUE IN TURNING 
THEIR CAKES IN MID-AIR 
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GIRL SCOUTS AT CAMP PAT- 
ERSON, BEAR MOUNTAIN, 
STUDY THE STARS AT CLOSE 
RANGE, FOR THE INSIDE OF 
THEIR TENT IS DECORATED 
WITH PAINTINGS OF THE 

CONSTELLATIONS (ABOVE). 

TO THE RIGHT IS THEIR 
BIRD CAFETERIA, MADE BY 
THE GIRLS THEMSELVES, 
WHERE SPECIAL KINDS OF 
FOOD ARE SERVED THE DIF- 
FERENT VISITING — BIRDS 












SERIOUS PLANNING AND ATTENTION TO DETAIL GO INTO 
THE PREPARATION OF THE EVENING MEAL AT CAMP 
MERRITT, WHERE HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT GIRL 
SCOUTS SPEND THEIR SUMMER HOLIDAYS (ABOVE) 
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E have an especially interesting letter 
this month from Miss Mary De Pree, 
an English Guider, Captain of the Beckley 
Company. She writes about a Girl Guide 
camp in Sussex, on the very Sussex Weald 
that Kipling peopled with magical figures 
from England’s past for Dan and Una and 
Puck of Pook’s Hill. Mr. Kipling himself 
lives a few miles to the west, at Burwash, 
and Sir Baden-Powell a few miles to the 
east. Not far south of there Sir Richard 
Dalyngridge landed with the Conqueror, 
while at Northiam village, a mile from the 
camp, still stands the great oak under which 
“Gloriana,” Queen Elizabeth of England, 
stopped to rest and changed her royal shoes! 
Miss De Pree writes: “It is hard for a 
novice to write a coherent account of a week- 
end’s camping. So long was taken wrestling 
with bedding, washing in a tiny basin by 
moonlight and organizing occupations for 
the Guides that there was little time left 
for reflection. 

“The site chosen for the camp was per- 
fect. Our sleeping tents were on a slope 
covered with buttercups which ran down 
to a flat piece of meadow. Beyond this 
there was a stream and not far off there was 
a wood where nightingales sang. 

“But it was not all peace. In five and 
one-half hours on the first day four heated 
Guiders and a small Boy Scout pitched nine 
tents and got the whole camp ready. This 
perhaps does not sound much to experienced 
campers, for us it was no small effort. 

“It was not a big camp—only fourteen 
Guides and six Guiders—but it was good 
training for the new people. The Guides 
were divided into four patrols who took 
turns at the different camp jobs. These 
occupied the first part of the morning. Then, 
after colors had been hoisted and the camp 
thoroughly inspected, we hunted for wild 
flowers or laid trails over the country. 

“We had stew every day, but we didn’t 
mind. It was rather good stew. After that we 
rested for an hour—a delicious part of the 
day—and then played games until tea time. 

“Afterwards, when everything was ready 
for the night, we collected on a mound 
surrounded by hawthorn trees and looking 
out over a big fishing pool. Here we lighted 
a campfire and sang until bedtime. 

“On the last afternoon we entertained 
visitors. The guests were made to take part 
in team races and the Guides had a fire- 


Camp 


lighting race. The winning patrol was the 
one whose fire first burnt through a 
piece of string stretched across the line 
of fires, about two feet from the ground. 
“Next morning came the final packing 
up and farewells and the Town Company 
left, carrying armfuls of bluebells.” 


“Rookie Day” Is Lots of Fun 


Margaret Phillips of Schuylkill Haven, 
Pennsylvania writes about Rookie Day at 
camp. She says: “The best day in the 
camping season was looked forward to by all 
the rookies. They all had to wear their 
clothing backwards and part their hair on 
the opposite side or on one side or the 
other, if they ordinarily parted it in the 
middle. Shorts, pajamas and all other cloth- 
ing were worn backwards. If you really wish 
to see how queer it is, try your camp outfit 
on backwards some day. 

“At the table whenever a rookie wanted 
anything she had to whistle between each 
word before we would answer her request. 
One girl had a special way for making 
periods, commas and question marks, which 
amused us all. 

“We had a short hill to climb from our 
mess hall to the cabins, which the rookies 
had to go up backwards. It took many of 
them fully five minutes to climb it, although 
it was a very short distance. 

“At campfire that evening each rookie had 
to do something to entertain us all. When 
we went to bed we thought we should 
never forget Rookie Day.” 


“Follow the Gleam” Is Dramatized 


An account of a dramatization of Follow 
the Gleam has been sent to us by Vir- 
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Days to 


= Midnight parties, pageants, stunt days 
a particularly happy and carefree time 


ginia Ingham, of Little Falls, New York. 

“Darkness was broken only by the light 
from the last campfire that evening. Sud- 
denly five knights appeared and _ stood 
silently near the fire, and the silence was 
broken by the sound of voices singing Fol- 
low the Gleam. A golden-haired angel in a 
flowing robe came bearing the Holy Grail, 
and the knights arose and followed her. As 
soon as they had left the woodland stage 
five girls came. on. 

“Then came the grand climax. As the 
first verse was sung softly, five angels ap- 
peared, the girls coming out from one 
side and the knights from the other. Stand- 
ing there, the group sang the first verse. 

“The whole thing was very impressive, 
and all the girls said it was the best way to 
end the summer at Camp Onaway.” 


Impressions of Camp Cherry Austin 


Miss Sara Ella Haughton of Camp Cherry 
Austin at Tuscaloosa, Alabama writes her 
impressions of the camp. 

“Camp Cherry Austin is truly situated in 
a woody dell. Its neighbors are the friendly 
hills and many little creeks which run into 
the Warrior River not far away. One of 
the neighbors offers a spring which would 
babble and sparkle poetically, but it has 
become scientific and is enclosed in a con- 
crete compartment so that its water may be 
carried to another hill where the Girl 
Scouts have an abundance of pure water. 

“There is a brand new camp house with 
a big mess hall with a most picturesque 
native stone fireplace, a broad screened 
porch and a kitchen. The hospital is a little 
log cabin with nice white cots which would 
tempt one to be ill if one weren't so busy. 

“The meals are supervised by a dietician 


RELAXING AFTER A SWIM IN THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE IS AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE 
AFTERNOON PROGRAM AT CAMP FOR THESE BRUNSWICK, MISSOURI GIRL SCOUTS 
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Remember — 


and water sports make the summer 
for Girl Scouts who go to camp 


and prepared by a Negro woman, Ida, whose 
companion and inspiration is a tiny black 
and white dog named ‘Spoonful.’ 

“Those who want to may take a swim 
before breakfast, but for those who prefer 
a last bit of sleep, reveille is sounded at six- 
thirty, colors at seven-thirty and then kapers 
after breakfast. Classes in archery, crafts, 
swimming and nature are offered to all 
campers. Supper comes at six-thirty, then 
campfire at eight. The older girls are taken 
on overnight hikes, and the younger campers 
permitted to take lunches and spend the day.” 


Tampa Girls Enjoy Camp Fowler 


Grace Terry of Troop One, Tampa, 
Florida writes about delightful Camp Fow!l- 
er, eighteen miles north of Tampa. 

“Tampa Girl Scouts are the happy pos- 
sessors of twenty-five beautiful acres border- 
ing on two lakes,” she writes. “The land 
was the generous gift of a Tampa woman, 
Mrs. M. C. Fowler and associates. It is 
equipped to take care of at least one 
hundred girls.” 

Kathleen Lee Dunn, also of Tampa, writes 
of the same camp. “We had a wonderful 
two weeks there, both from the standpoint 





















THE STORE HOUSE OF THE BUFFALO 
GIRL SCOUT CAMP IN ALLEGHANY 
STATE PARK HAS SOME COSY COR- 
NERS FOR QUIET LETTER-READING 


MESS TIME IS ALWAYS FUN TIME 
FOR THESE GIRL GUIDES IN SUSSEX, 
ENGLAND WHOSE JOLLY CAMP IS 
DESCRIBED ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 


of real training and in- 
formation received and 
from the play and pleas- 
ure the camp gave us,” 
she writes. 

“Each day’s program 
was filled with swim- 
ming in the wonderful 
fresh water lake, arch- 
ery, signaling, dramat- 
ics, dancing, first aid, 
first and second class 
work, nature and life 
saving. This was all so 
systematically and thor- 
oughly carried out as 
to be most instructive. 

“It seemed that the 
food this year as well as 
last was especially well 
balanced and the under- 
nourished girls who 
were given special diets 
showed great results at 
the close of camp.” 


Spring Villa’s Play 
Is a Success 


Sarah Jane Wester- 
beke, of Cardinal Troop, 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 
writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Re- 
porter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


VIS EGGLETON of Troop Seven, Charleston, West Virginia 
is our Star Reporter this month. She writes about a happy 
night at Camp Anne Bailey. 


“Have you ever been to a fairy ball, have fairies danced and 
sung for you, have you picked lollypops in a candy field, or 
danced with fairies on a moonlit hill? The Girl Scouts of Camp 
Anne Bailey have! 


“One night they went to bed never suspecting the pleasant 
adventures they were to have before dawn. For that night a 
fairy wakened them with tinkling bells and told them to get 
dressed and to come to a fairy ball in the meadow. At a bridge 
half-way there they were met by tiny elves who asked them if 
they believed in fairies. Of course everyone answered “yes,” for 
hadn't she already seen one that evening? 


“The elves then sent them on to the meadow where fairies 
were dancing. After doing homage to the Fairy Queen everyone 
found a seat to watch them as they danced and sang. After 
awhile the fairies took the girls by the hand and danced over 
the hill with them to a lollypop field and told them to pick some 
and go on to bed. 


“The girls suspected their councillors of giving the party, 
but everyone of them denied it. Yet there was one thing we all 
agreed upon, whether it had really been given by the fairies, 
whether the councillors had planned it, or whether it was only 
a pleasant dream, it was the most interesting party we had 
ever attended. 


“Even now, if you ask any Charleston Girl Scout who was in 
camp the second session last year if she believes in fairies, the 
answer is most surely, ‘yes.’ ” 


Opelika, Alabama writes to us about Camp 
Spring Villa, Opelika. Sarah Jane says, “Our 
camp is a very small one and there are never 
more than fifty, including councillors. We 
camp only one week, but we crowd into that 
one week all the work and play that it will 
hold, and then some. 

“The big event of the camp this year was 
a play, written by one of our campers who 
is especially gifted along this line. ‘Little 
Aunty’, our camp mother, wrote a limerick 


invitation and put it in the Girl Scout Hur- 
ricane, our paper. The play was staged near 
the pool, as the main incident was a thrill- 
ing rescue. 

“Happy camp songs, handicraft and stunts 
gave it the real camp flavor and the play 
ended with a genuine campfire scene and 
taps. After the play one man was heard to 
remark, ‘I'd rather come seven miles in the 
country to see something like this than to 
see a high school play in an auditorium.’ ” 
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THE MORATORIUM 


HE world was caught, during the first 

weeks of July, in the grip of a financial 
whirlwind which had blown up, apparently, 
almost as quickly as a tropical storm. In 
reality the clouds had been gathering for 
a long time. The first hint to the casual 
reader that a crisis had been reached was 
the announcement made by President Hoover 
of a plan for staving off the disaster hover- 
ing over Germany by giving that country a 
one year’s respite from her war debts. He 
suggested that if the other nations would 
grant Germany a twelve months’ debt holi- 
day, we would excuse them for the same 
length of time from payments owed to us. 
This offer meant a temporary sacrifice on 
our part of $246,000,000, but we realized 
that otherwise Germany would probably 
collapse and might suffer a revolution which 
would set fire to the rest of Europe. 


The President's plan was greeted with a 
chorus of approval, and business here and 
in Europe raised its head. Then the joy bolt 
struck a snag. The other European nations 
had gratefully accepted the American pro- 
posal, but France turned a cold shoulder. 
Next to the United States, she would have 
to make the greatest sacrifice—and for a na- 
tion which had laid her land waste a few 
years ago. France told President Hoover 
that she would agree to the plan, but only 
under certain conditions. These conditions, 
he felt, were too hard, and would prevent 
the moratorium from accomplishing any 
good at all. French and Americans con- 
ferred; the air above the ocean vibrated 
with long distance telephone conferences ; 
finally an agreement was reached. 

No sooner had this been done than it 
became evident that Germany had not yet 
been saved; while the diplomats had talked, 
her situation had grown worse. One of her 
biggest banks closed its doors, and foreign 
capital, invested in Germany, became fright- 
ened and deserted her in large amounts. 
Round-faced, bald Hans Luther, President 
of the Reichsbank, flew by plane from one 
country to another, begging for a loan. 
Meanwhile, to prevent further banks from 
closing, Germany had taken quick, tempo- 
rary measures. 

Soon it became evident that the only 
country which really had enough money on 
hand to help Germany was her old enemy, 
France. Two meetings were held of 
representatives of the various countries con- 
cerned, one in Paris and one in London. 
Credits were extended to Germany for a 
short time, and immediate ruin was appar- 
ently averted, but most observers feel that 
this was only a temporary stop-gap. As this 
page goes to press, the future of Germany 
still is trembling on the brink. 


( 4 
RECORD BREAKERS 


FLYING the leagues of ocean has become 

everyday news. Holger Hoiriis and Otto 
Hillig flew safely to Copenhagen, but did 
it at an unlucky time. Their exploit was 
almost completely drowned out by the roar 
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of the Winnie Mae’s motor, guided round 
the world in nine days by Wiley Post and 
Harold Gatty. And who, by now, remembers 
without looking them up, the names of 
Captains George Endres and Alexander 
Magyar, who skimmed from Harbor Grace 
to Hungary in this same eventful month? 

On July 24th, Captain Frank M. Hawks 
broke another flying record in the trip to 
Cuba and back, which took him seventeen 
hours and three minutes. He had breakfast 
in New York, luncheon in Havana, and 
dinner back in New York. 

A young skyrocket in an orange running 
suit held fifteen thousand people spellbound 
at the ninth annual A. A. U. meet at Persh- 
ing Field on July 25th. Nineteen-year-old 
Mildred Didrikson of Dallas broke the 
world’s record for the 80-meter high 
hurdles, shattered the American mark for 
the baseball throw, and won a first in the 
running broad jump. 


What's 
Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 


OLD IRONSIDES SAILS AGAIN 


(fear age won recognition when 
the Constitution (Old Ironsides), re- 
conditioned with pennies contributed by 
thousands of school children, set out early 
in July on a summer cruise to Atlantic ports. 
She looks as she did in the days of her glory, 
but after this, her fourth reconstruction, she 
actually retains only fifteen per cent of the 
material that was in her when she fought 
the Barbary pirates and defeated the 
Guerriére. Although she boasts an entire- 
ly new set of sails, she started out at the end 
of a tow-line, since her crew of sixty was 
too small to handle her under her own 
canvas, and the famous Amazon of the sea 
had so many engagements that she could not 
depend upon the vagaries of the wind. 


MT. KAMET CONQUERED 


OUTH won a gallant victory when 

Frank S. Smythe, leader of the British 
Kamet Expedition, and his five companions 
conquered the snow-desolate peak of Mt. 
Kamet, in the Himalayas, on June 21st. This 
mountain, which towers 25,447 feet above 
sea level, is the highest ever climbed by man. 


THE PHILIPPINES AGAIN 


. l ‘HE Philippines are once more—or rather, 
still—in a turmoil. It seems possible, 
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even probable, that the next session of Con- 
gress will see a vigorous attempt to free the 
Philippines, a movement which, apparently, 
is being sponsored not only by those who 
believe in it as a matter of justice, but by 
other groups who wish to put Philippine 
rivals outside our tariff wall. Dwight F. 
Davis, Governor General of the Philippines, 
has declared that losing their free trade 
with the United States would mean, at this 
time, economic ruin for the little brown 
men of the Pacific. 


lt 
| 
MANY MARRIAGES 


yore laughs at locksmiths but often 

listens respectfully to the pay envelope. 
Figures just issued for 1930 show a marked 
drop in the marriage rate in the United 
States. Here are a few marriages which, 
however, occurred recently: 

Glenna Collett, five times winner of the 
woman's U. S. golf championship, to 
Edwin H. Vare, Jr., son of a former 
Pennsylvania state senator. 

Anna Case, former Metropolitan Opera 
and concert soprano, to Clarence Hunger- 
ford Mackay, president of the Postal 
Telegraph Cable Company. 

Mrs. Nora Langhorne Phipps, youngest 
of the famed Langhorne beauties of Vir- 
ginia, and sister of Lady Astor and Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, to Maurice (‘“‘Lefty’’) 
Flynn, former Yale man and football idol. 

Rudy Vallée, who needs no_ introduc- 
tion, to Fay Webb, daughter of Chief of 
Police Clarence Webb of Santa Monica. 
(This marriage took place secretly, prob- 
ably to soften the blow for Vallée’s thou- 
sands of radio fans.) 





THE CLAIM TO GREENLAND 


ORWAY and Denmark are making 
faces at each other. In June a group of 
young Norwegian hunters planted the flag 
of their country on the forbidding coast of 
Northeast Greenland, claimed by Denmark. 
Their spectacular gesture was followed 
by a formal declaration, signed by King 
Haakon VII, claiming this land for Norway. 
Denmark, whose king formerly ruled all 
of Norway itself, protested and the matter 
has been taken to the World Court at 
The Hague for decision. Norway declares 
that her motives are entirely honest, and 
that she has made her claim only to force 
matters to a head and to bring a decision 
from Geneva as to the ownership of the land. 


CHILD OFFENDERS 


HEN the Wickersham Commission re- 

ported the findings of Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters of what the national government 
was doing with its child offenders, the coun- 
try was shocked. Dr. Van Waters found 
them confined in dark cells and subjected to 
tortures for breaking prison rules. Thus the 
commission recommended that legislation be 
passed allowing (Continued on page 44) 
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ymy, 


—our idea of a gym suit 


Can you unptove it? 
WIN A VALUABLE 


PRIZE 


, don't have to be able to draw 


ICTURED is the Jack Tar 

“Gymy’’—the latest thing in 
gym suits as created by the makers 
of the famous Jack Tar Togs. Its 
smart lines—perfect freedom—stur- 
dy fabric and attractive color are a 
fresh sensation in gym suit wearing. 
Strikingly newarethe inset bloomers 
with the patented replaceable elastic 
knee-bands, called ‘‘Rubberetts’’. 


Can You Improve It? 


We'd like to know what you think 
of the Jack Tar “Gymy”’. Can you 
improve it is the challenge we're 
making to the American girl. Valu- 
able prizes will reward winning sug- 


gestions. 


Your chances will be better if you 
examine the garment. You'll find 


the Jack Tar “Gymy” in the Girls’ 


Department of your favorite store. 


No Knowledge of 
Drawing Necessary 


After you see the smart practi- 
cality of the ““Gymy”’, we challenge 
you to improve it. You don’t have 
to be able to draw—a written sug- 
gestion will count just as much. 
Whether you suggest a single fea- 
ture or re-design the entire garment, 
your idea will have every considera- 
tion, and practicability will count. 





« » 

128 HANDSOME PRIZES 

1st Prize—A Portable Royal Typewriter 

2nd Prize—Gruen Baguette Wrist Watch 

3rd Prize—Belber Fitted Overnight Case 

10 Prizes of Waterman Lady Patricia Pen 
and Pencil Sets 

115 Prizes of Jack Tar “‘Gymys” 
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JACK TAR 


J TOGS 


FOR GIRLS - FOR BOYS 
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HERE'S THE JACK TAR 
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Jack Tar “Gymy” 


(Patent Pending) 


I: you draw, use the “Missing Garment”’ 
sketch above, or write your suggestion on a separate 
sheet. In either case, also include name, age, address 
and name of favorite store. Then mail to Jack Tar 
“Gymy”’ Contest Judges, The Strouse-Baer Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Maryland. 


"CONTEST CLOSES OCT. 25th--all entries must be. 
post-marked not later than midnight October 25th. 
* * 















Gres: mw.L.1.co. 
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‘When | had B yorr. hea om 


“Don't worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. 
I thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of 
all my teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 


Be gen people instinctively dread 
pyorrhea. They know that it 


is an unpleasant disease of the gums 
and bony sockets of the teeth—a 
disease that causes the gums to recede 
and the teeth to loosen and fall out. 


But they may not know that even 
more serious than the loss of 
their teeth is the menace to 
health and even life which may 
follow the absorption into the 
blood of the poison of pyorrhea. 


There are several causes of 
pyorrhea. Overfeeding and im- 
proper diet are responsible for 
the majority of cases. A diet 
lacking milk, green vegetables, 
fruit and sufficient hard food to 
chew upon so as to bring a free 
circulation of blood through the 
gums, may lessen the resistance 
of the tissues to attacks by 
mouth bacteria. 


enate ies 


oe 
ee aie’ 


Several other conditions cause (ee 


pyorrhea. It may come from } 
injury to the gum by the careless 


use of toothbrush or dental floss. Vee 


An accumulation of tartar at 
the gum-line may be partly 
responsible. Crooked or missing 
teeth, ill-fitting crownsor bridge- 
work that cause extra strain and 








pressure on certain teeth may bring 
on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums 
are usually the first signs of pyorrhea 
and call for prompt action. But in 
some cases these warnings are absent 
and only X-rayscan detect the destruc- 

tion of the bony socket in which 


_ the teeth are held—a destruc- 


i tion that may proceed painlessly 
‘ and relentlessly until the teeth 
are lost and invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can 


be cured by expert treatment, 
and can often be checked even 


x when further developed. But 
LA if the disease has progressed too 
“et far for cure, the affected teeth 


should be removed in the inter- 
ests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and 
have your teeth X-rayed if he 
advises it, so that in case 
pyorrhea is developing it may be 
treated before becoming serious. 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
== ance Company will be glad to 
=.“  mail,without charge, thebooklet 
“Good Teeth—How to get 
them and keep them.” 


Ask for Booklet 931-X. 


METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Jo Ann and the 
- Last Straw 


(Continued from page 16) 

Tommy said nothing, but took the shoes 
and stockings Jo Ann was silently holding 
out to him. The fact remained that he did 
not see how Jo Ann could get into the pen 
and out again even if she did climb the 
tree. But Jo Ann walked to the tree. She 
gave a little jump and grasped the trunk 
as high as she could, clinging with her 
arms and pressing with the inner sides of 
her calves, and thus she went slowly up the 


| tree until she could reach a branch. 


With her hand on the branch, the rest 


| was easy. From the branch a rope swing 
| had been hung. Now the rope was drawn 





up and looped over the branch, but Jo Ann 
unlooped it, edged out along the branch, 
drawing the swing rope with her, and when 
she was over the pen she made a hitch 
around the branch with the rope. Down it 
she went, hand over hand. 

When her feet were firmly on the ground 
inside the pen, Jo Ann cautiously loosened 
her hold on the rope. 

“I'm in!” she called to Tommy, and gave 
her attention to the puppy. 

“Rags! Here, Rags!” Jo Ann called, but 
the eagerness of the pup to come to her 
proved nothing. He had come as far as 
the rope would let him when Jo Ann 
dropped into the pen. 

“Is he our dog?” Tommy called. 

“I'm sure he is,” Jo Ann answered. “He 
has a white nose and a blackish-brown spot 
near his tail. He's just crazy to see me. 
Tommy, and—” 


“Keep quiet!” said Tommy suddenly. 


| “Policeman coming. Keep still, Jo Ann.” 


“And who may you be, young feller?” 
said a louder voice. “What you doing here? 
You live here? Speak up, now!” 

“No, sir,” said Tommy. ‘I'm just here.” 

“What's that you've got in your hand 
there?” asked the policeman. 

“This?” said Tommy. “Why, it's—it's 
just my shoes and stockings.” 

“Let me see,” said the policeman. ‘'So, 
ho! Your shoes and stockings, are they? 
Ladies’ sneakers. Where did you get these?” 

“Well, a—a lady told me to keep them 
for her,” said poor Tommy. 

“And did she now!” said the policeman. 
“We'll see about that later on. What are 


| you doing here? I want a straight answer 


young feller. Are you a dog stealer?” 

“No, sir,” said Tommy. 

“No? Well, you don’t look like a thief, 
and that’s the truth, but why are you here?” 

“I was going by and I heard a dog,” said 
Tommy. “So I thought, ‘Maybe that’s my 
dog. I'll go in and see if it is.” So I came in. 
But the gate of the pen was locked. So | 
was standing here.” 


“All alone?” 
“Yes, sir. I don’t see anybody else, do 
you?” 


“And what's your name, you that was 
standing here all alone with a lady's shoes 
and stockings and not seeing anybody else?" 

“Thomas Bassick,”’ said Tommy. 

“Well! Well! And if I was to take you 


| off to jail for trespassing on property that 


Next month brings a new story by Augusta Huiell Seaman— 


| don't belong to you, you'd still say you was 


here all alone?” 

“Yes, sis.” 

“And you'd say nothing about the young 
lady I seen go down yon rope just now?” 
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“IT don't know what you're talking about,” 
said Tommy bravely, afraid to look around. 

“You do, too, Tommy Bassick!” cried 
Jo Ann from inside the pen, “and I'm 
much obliged to you, but if you're going 
to be arrested for trying to get your half 
of our dog, I'm going with you!” and with 
that Jo Ann began climbing up the rope. 

“Go easy there or you'll be breaking your 
neck, miss,” the policeman said. 

“T’'ve never fallen out of a tree yet,” Jo 
Ann said. “If anybody is going to be ar- 
rested you can arrest me, too, for I own half 
the dog and I'm as much here as Tommy.” 

“More so!” laughed the policeman. “So 
you're the young lady of the shoes and stock- 
ings? Sure, I know you by reputation, do 
I not? Jo Ann, ain't you? “Twas my own 
boy, Terry, was one of your tribe of Indians 
when you lived over the other side of town.” 

“Terry Casey? How is he?’’ Jo Ann asked. 

“Fine and well,” said the policeman. 
“And now see you here, the both of you— 


never do this again. You can see what | 


trouble you might have got in. For this is 
the house where a dog stealer hung out and 
I took him to the jail but two hours ago.” 

“Did you really and truly, Mr. Casey?” 
asked Jo Ann. 

“I did. And put on your hosiery now, for 
I have the key to this padlock and if ‘tis 
your pup whining you'll soon have him.” 


“You I don’t know, sir,” he said to | 


Tommy, “but I compliment you for a gal- 
lant lad, trying to take all the trouble on 
yourself and protect the young lady. Only 
the next time, climb the tree for her.” 
“He had on his good suit,” said Jo Ann. 
“Sir Walter Raleigh had on grand clothes 


when he slammed down his cloak in the | 
mud for a lady to walk on,” said Police- | 


man Casey. 
“Yes, sir,” said Tommy. 


“And here, now, is your pup,” said the 


officer, swinging open the door. 
Tommy and Jo Ann took him. 
“We're ever so much obliged to you,” Jo 


Ann said, as they started toward home. | 


“T'll tell you what,” said Tommy when 
they were almost there. “Let's have a com- 
bination name for our dog. ‘Rags-Sport’ is 
too hard to say, and ‘Sport-Rags’ sounds 
like some kind of clothes to play tennis 
or golf in. Let's call him part of each and 
make it ‘Spags’.”” 

Jo Ann considered this a minute or so. 

“Yes,” she said. “I'm willing. And 
Tommy —it was swell of you to try to keep 
Mr. Casey from arresting me.” 

“Oh! Curt it out!” said Tommy. “Forget 
it. Say, Jo Ann,” he continued, “don’t 
ever tell anybody. They'd guy me awfully.” 

“AIL right,” Jo Ann agreed. “I won't 
tell,” and thus in greater friendliness than 
ever before they reached home. They bore 
straight for the double-doored kennel and 
Jo Ann's mother saw them and came hurry- 
ing out. 

“My gracious!” she exclaimed. “What do 
you want another dog for?” 

“Another dog?” Jo Ann asked, amazed. 

“Your dog came home two hours ago, 
dragging his rope behind him,” .said Jo 
Ann's mother, and sure enough, there he 
was. He was not in the least like the pup 
Jo Ann and Tommy had brought home. 
They had forgotten how fast a pup grows. 

“Oh, crickets!” exclaimed Jo Ann. “We 
almost did steal a dog, Tommy! I wonder 
whose dog this is?” 
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Girls going away to school ask how to be popu- 
lar. Nancy Dell will answer your questions, too. 
Write her fully about your particular problems. 


“I'm scared to death,”” writes W. A. 
“T've lived all my life in this little town 
whereI know everybody. Now I’m 
going to a great big school where 
I don’t know anybody and I’m 
afraid I’ll feel like a lost mouse.” 

But, dear W. A., you won't at all! 
Girls who have enjoyed the easy inti- 
macy of a small town have a natural, 
friendly way of meeting people that 
wins ready response. Go out at once for 
the sport you like best. Make the team 
if you can. If you can’t, be a good sport 
and practice vigorously. You'll soon 
find yourself in the midst of such happy 
activity that you won't have time to 
homesick. 

o t i 


Another letter here on my desk goes 
straight to my heart. I am not even go- 
ing to tell you this girl's initials, but I 
will share her letter with you because 
I think there may be other girls who 
are as wistful as she is. 


“T'll be a freshman this fall at... .. 
(a coeducational college), she writes. 
“Oh, Miss Dell, you don’t know what 
this means to me! I’ve never had a very 
good time. How can I be popular? 
What kind of girl do you think 
boys like?” 

Well, I have statistics on that ques- 
tion! An investigation conducted re- 
cently among young bachelors brought 
out the fact that what they like best 
in a girl is naturalness. Men like girls 
who are good comrades—lively, ready 
for any sort of wholesome fun. 

Participation in sports develops these 
very qualities. It teaches you poise, 
makes you unselfconscious. It keeps 
you healthy—puts a sparkle in your eye, 
lustre in your hair, and a glow in your 
cheeks. Many a romance has ripened 
from a boy and girl's natural interest in 
tennis, golf or basketball. 

Now about clothes: Simple clothes 
are a mark of good taste—especially be- 
coming to the active girl. Take several 
pairs of Keds. Keds are inexpensive, 
correct—the accepted shoe for sports. 


When you appear in the athletic field 
or the gym floor in Keds, Athletic Direc- 
tors and upper-class girls see at once 
that you “‘belong’’; and when you hike 
in Keds with some boy you like, he 
won't have to stop and wait impatient- 
ly —_ every time the going is rough 
underfoot. Keds are built to give your 
foot muscles natural freedom and elas- 
ticity—an important point in the quick 
foot-work essential to skill in games. 
They save your feet from fatigue, too, 
keeping them “‘peppy’’ for dancing in 
the evening. 


” 
a 
ss 
You will find the Keds *Diana"’ espe- 
cially good for gym work. It is a lace- 
to-the-toe shoe and is a familiar sight 
in gymnasiums all over the country. 





The Keds “Juno” is another popular 
athletic shoe for gymnasiums and out- 
door use. 


Se, .. 


1790 Broadway, New York City 
Dept. KK-91 





P. S. If you haven't a copy of the 
1931 Keds Handbook of Sports, 
write and let me know, because I 
am sure you will want one. 








The name “ Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds sell for $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 


United States ® Rubber Company 


The Shoe of Champions 


Don’t miss the newest story by this always-popular author! 
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Trust no substitute 
because “it looks like Kotex” 


Kotex protects safely .. .it is 
adjustable, and shaped to fit 


E great value of Kotex . . . to 
women with high standards .. . is 
its absolute cleanliness. It’s so much 
more than surface-clean. Kotex is made 
clean .. . by modern, sanitary methods, 
which eliminate any possibility of care- 
less handling. Kotex is really, hygieni- 
cally clean. Unfortunately, this care in 
making cannot be shown in any out- 
ward way. So thoughtless shoppers may 
be deceived, when offered a substitute 
that looks like Kotex. This resemblance 
proves nothing. It’s easy to make a pad 
that looks like Kotex. 

When offered a substitute, demand 
more than surface likeness to Kotex. 
Ask how this substitute was made ... 
where ... by whom. Ask who guaran- 
tees its hygienic safety .. . its health 
protection. 

Hospitals use Kotex 


Why should you take chances? You 
might save a few pennies . . . but the risk 
is not worth while. You know Kotex is 
safe. Hospitals use it—they bought over 
10,000,000 pads last year—what stronger 
proof of superiority could you have? 

Kotex protects comfort, as well as 





your health. It is made of laminated 
layers of Cellucotton (not cotton) ab- 
sorbent wadding, a wonderful substance 
that absorbs moisture laterally away 
from the surface. 

Kotex is adjustable. Shaped to fit. 
Treated to deodorize. It is so easily 
disposed of. 

Buy it at any drug, dry goods or de- 
partment store. Sold singly in vending 
cabinets by West Disinfecting Co. 


KOTEX IS SAFE... 


1 Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. 

2 The Kotex absorbent is the identical 
material used by surgeons in 85% of the 
country's leading hospitals. 

3 Kotex ts soft . « « Not merely an ap- 
parent softness, that soon packs into 
chafing hardness. But a delicate, lasting 
softness. 

4 The Kotex fillers far lighter and cooler 
than cotton, yet absorbs 5 times as much. 


Disposable, instantly, completely. 


Che new Kotex Lelt- 
brings new ideals of sanitary comfort! Woven 


to fit by an entirely new patented process. Firm 
yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 


KOTEX 


Sanitary Napkins 
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Paint It Yourself 


(Continued from page 21) 
stirred. Paint cans should never be left open 
when not in use, and a thin layer of the 
appropriate thinner should be poured on top 
of the paint if it is to be left unused for 
any length of time. 

Paint brushes must never be left ex- 
posed to the air unless they are so thor- 
oughly clean that in wiping them on a clean 
cloth not a trace of paint will be left. So 
before you begin you must be sure you have 
a liberal supply of turpentine or thinner 
and plenty of waste cloth. 

Always remember in using paints of any 
kind that two thin coats are invariably bet- 
ter than one thick one. The paint brush 
should never be dipped in more than two 
thirds of the way up the length of the 
bristles, and it should be wiped gently 
against the inner edge of the can each time 
so that it holds only what will remain com- 
fortably in the bristles without dripping. 
Brush the paint out well and evenly. When 
you come to corners, don't try to push the 
brush into the corner and fill it with paint 
and then try to dig the excess: paint out 
again, leaving a bare space. It is always 
better to put the brush gently on a surface 
and let the outermost bristles spread to ex- 
tremities carrying with them the correctly 
thin coating of paint. 

It is always best to remove the knobs 
from drawers before painting the drawers. 
Paint the knobs by holding onto the bolts 
which you have screwed back into the knobs 
and balance the knobs on the edge of a 
slightly tilted box until dry. 

Before ever you dip your brush in paint, 
the work that is most laborious, tedious and 
takes the longest has to be accomplished. 
With new wood it means merely sand- 
papering and then rubbing with steel wool. 
But sandpapering doesn’t mean just going 
lightly over the middle of large comfort- 
able surfaces. It means getting down on 
your hands and knees and using all the 
elbow grease you can muster, making every 
crack and corner of the entire article so 
smooth that when you run your hand over 
it, it feels slippery. After using steel wool be 
sure to wipe off every trace of it before 
starting to paint, as it is liable to pop up 
out of any crevice in the wood and stick 
out through the surface of the paint here 
and there when the coat is dry. 

If you are going to do over your old 
furniture instead of buying new, you have 
a harder job ahead of you, of course. And 
if you are careful and patient, you can 
do over an old piece, the style of which is 
correct, to go with a new one, so perfectly 
that no one can tell that they weren't both 
parts of the same set. If you are going to 
use paint, the amount of work you have to 
do depends on the condition of the old sur- 
face. In any case, this surface must be ab- 
solutely clean—free not only from dirt but 
from invisible grease which will be found 
on anything hands have touched. Gasoline 
or benzine will remove this and the article 
should then be thoroughly washed with the 
solvent of the paint you are going to use 
and allowed to dry. 

If there are no nicks at all in the old 
paint, you will have only to sandpaper the 
surface lightly so the new coating will 
stick. But if the old surface is fairly scarred, 
or if you are planning to stain the article, 
make up your mind to take off with paint 


How would you plan “The American Girl” for next year?— 
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remover every vestige of covering over the 
bare wood, if you want to get the best effect. 

Let the paint remover stand for a few 
minutes until you see the paint begin to 
wrinkle up; then on flat surfaces, or if there 
are a good many coats to be removed, use 
a putty knife to scrape off the loosened 
layer. On small, round surfaces or if there is 
only one coat to be removed, use very coarse 
steel wool. When the grain of the wood 
looks almost completely exposed, just use 
fine steel wool from then on, and finish off 
with an old cloth. After you have the wood 
immaculately clean, you must give it a 
thorough bath to remove any trace of paint 
remover, since even though the article may 


} 
| 


look clean and dry the residue of the paint | 


remover which has evaporated will react 
with the new paint, and you will probably 
go howling to the man who sold you the 
stuff and tell him his paint is no good be- 
cause it won't stay on. The paint remover 
is washed off with benzine or gasoline and 
then the solvent. 

After all this, you are at last ready to 
put on the coats that are to give your 
furniture its final appearance! 

Stains can be bought ready-mixed in 
cans and come now in quick drying form 
like lacquers. They usually give the effect 


of the cheap shiny furniture you see in | 


some shops, though, and a richer, mellowet 
tone, more like the natural color of the 
finest woods, can be got by mixing your 
own stains out of colors in oil—they come 
in tubes or cans in fractions of a pound 
quantities—turpentine and a little boiled 
linseed oil with dryer in it. Ask for boiled 
linseed oil in a paint store. To make this 
mixture, put some of the color into an old 
cup and stir it with enough turpentine so 
that it is thin and soupy, and add a few 


drops of the boiled oil. 


Wet the article freely and evenly with | 
the mixture and, after it has had a chance | 


to sink in as much as it will, wipe it off 
hard with a clean, dry cloth and let the wood 
dry out for a few hours until the color 
won't come off on your hands if you rub 
them across it. Then apply a coat of white 
shellac to fill up the pores of the wood, 
and sandpaper very lightly with the finest 
grade of sandpaper. 

There are a number of things you may 
use for the final finishing coats. Several 
coats of shellac will do but won't wear very 
well and are rather difficult to get on evenly. 
Clear lacquer may be used, but is not easy 
for an amateur to apply smoothly over large 
surfaces. A flat finish cabinet varnish gives 
a beautiful effect and is not at all hard to 


use. A sturdy spar varnish is by far the 


best wearing finish you can put on anything, 
even floors. There is nothing better that 
you can put on furniture, if you want 
to be able to keep it clean and preserve 


the under coats—whatever they may be. | 


Except for the flat finish cabinet varnish | 


mentioned, all varnishes, clear lacquers 
and ready-mixed stains have a decidedly 
shiny finish. Glossy surfaces are considered 
a bit gaudy and are certainly inappropriate 
for Colonial furniture. A soft hand-rubbed 
effect may be obtained by rubbing the sur- 
face gently and evenly with powdered 
pumice and lemon oil. 

For a plain maple stain, the best color 
in oil to use is raw sienna. For an antique 
maple put on the raw sienna first and then 
a thin coat of shellac. Sandpaper very 
lightly and mix another stain of burnt 
sienna or 


(Continued on page 36)! 
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“What ! 


lay Juliet? 


LOOK 
AT ME!" 


“Oh, don’t let us down like that, 
Betty!” 

“Are you crazy or something?” 

“How come?” 

“I wish I knew how come, so I 
could do something about it. Look 
at me, members of the Drama 
Club. I’m a sight—and one month from 
to-day I’m tobe the beautiful Juliet. I won't 
be hissed off the stage. I’m through!” 

“Betty, please! You can’t do that. 
You’re the star of the school!” 

“Star! Did you ever see a Juliet with 
stringy hair and a terrible complexion 
and eyes as lifeless as an Egyptian 
mummy?” 

“Oh, you'll get by.” 

“I can’t get by. ‘Her beauty makes 
this vault a feasting presence full of 
light.’ Think how that line will go over 
with Juliet looking like a rainy 
afternoon!” 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self, Betty?” 

“Nothing. That’s just it.” 

“That is just it. ‘Nothing’ is another 
word for neglect.” 

“Oh, Miss Graham, I didn’t know you 
were here.” 

“It’s as well I came in, with my star 
threatening to resign. I’m going to take 
you in hand, and one month from to-day 
you'll be the loveliest Juliet who ever 
leaned over a balcony. First, I’m going 
to give you a beauty examination.” 

“A beauty quiz is the last thing I can 
pass just now.” 

“That’s only the first step. After the 
exam, I’m going to see that you follow 
the rules in my very special health-and- 
beauty booklet: Plenty of exercise in the 
open; sufficient sleep; proper foods—and 
no more caffein-containing beverages for 
you!” 


“But what shall I drink, then?” 






“Something delicious that you'll love. 
Postum-made-with-hot-milk! It’s a real 
health-and-beauty drink. It has nourish- 
ment and flavor and zip and all the things 
that you need and like. Just wait till you 
taste it... and that will be in a half 
hour. Come along, Betty.” 


My Juliet was so lavishly praised in my 
school paper that I’m too modest to 
quote. But Miss Graham made a new 
girl of me. And a happy one. 


For You! 
FREE! 





Send TO-DAY for the beauty questionnaire, health- 
and-beauty booklet and full week’s supply of 
Instant Postum—the delicious beverage the Dra- 
matic Director called the health-and-beauty drink. 
Give yourself a beauty examination—follow the 
simple rules in the booklet—treat yourself to the 
rich flavor and steaming delight of Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk—and watch your beauty average 
go up week by week. Made of whole wheat and 
bran, Postum adds its own wholesomeness to the 
rich nourishment of milk. 

This complete beauty trio—FREE! Clip the 
coupon now, and begin at once to make your mir- 
ror your most flattering friend. © 1931. c. F. core 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 





Generau Foops, A-G 9-31 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 








Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is one 
of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boiling and is 
also easy to make. 








Name — 

Street eS ———— 

City State___ 
; Fill in compl etel y—print name and address 





If you live in Canada, address Genera Foops, 
Lrp., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario ; 














Tell us through the “W hat-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest” next month 
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To be a good player, you must be 
sure of your footing . . and that’s 
where Firestone basketball shoes 
are a real help. The Firestone 
Matchless is especially designed 
for basketball . . with reinforced 
toe cap, vertical ribbed toe bump- 
er and crepe sole that grips the 
floor. The Firestone Gymnasium 
Shoe— for all-round gymnasium 
work—is made on anarrow, foot- 
fitting last, is loose-lined through- 
out, and is the only gym shoe with 
a sponge cushion heel to absorb 
shocks and prevent undue muscle 
strain. 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 



















Matchless (above) — Full 
height upper, lace-to-toe, 
white duck with black trim, 
brown with grey trim, or 
suntan with brown trim — 
crepe sole, reinforced toe 
cap, vertical ribbed toe 
bumper. 


Gymnasium Shoe (right) 

— White duck with white 
toe cap and foxing, loose 
lined throughout — full 
height upper, lace-to-toe, 
sponge cushion heel. 





Firestone Footwear 
SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 
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Paint It Yourself 


(Continued from page 35) 

burnt umber, a little thinner than the 
raw sienna stain and with a little more 
of the boiled linseed oil and dryer in it to 
make it easier to manipulate. Put a thin, 
very even coating over one whole surface 
at a time and allow it nearly to set. Then 
take a dry cloth and rub off the burnt sienna 
stain where the highlights should show. If 
you have ever noticed antiques, you know 
that they are dark in those places where 
they have been least touched. Rub off the 
middle of all large surfaces and the largest 
parts of round surfaces, shading from the 
middle to the outer edges which must be 
left with the dark stain. The secret of antiqu- 
ing lies in shading off from light to dark so 
that the effect is without streaks and looks 
perfectly natural. 

Antiquing can be done on colors, too, and 
delightful effects can be got in the same 
way, except that instead of antiquing over 
the lighter stain you do it over a surface 
of light colored enamel or flat paint re- 
inforced with a spar varnish. Green and old 
ivory are the favorite colors in antique 
work. Burnt umber is usually used over 
these two colors. 

Once a contrasting color has been put 
on there is no getting it off. If you try to 
wipe it, you will remove part of the under 
coat. Don’t put too many edges and bands 
of different color on your pieces, and don’t 
paint all the rings on turned legs the con- 
trasting color if you are trimming. 

Look at the painted pieces in stores for 
ideas before you decide on trimming if you 
want to use it. A little is always more ef- 
fective than too much. And above ll, 
choose colors that you already have in your 
room or that you are going to use in your 
fabrics. In this way you can bring out 
hidden qualities in old furnishings that 
apparently don’t harmonize by using a color 
on your furniture that can be found, if you 
hunt for it, both in your rug and wall 
paper, perhaps. You will love your own 
room more than ever after you have really 
worked over it, and you will be proud and 
pleased when someone exclaims, “What a 
charming room you have,” to answer—"'l 
did it myself!” 


On Taking a Bath 


(Continued from page 17) 
can manicure your nails more easily and 
also pedicure your feet. Any little callouses 
should be rubbed off the feet with an 
emery board, the cuticles pushed back and 
the toe nails trimmed straight. across. 

The finish of the bath is usually a pleasant 
powdering with talcum or body powder, 
some of which are deodorant. 

If you have a tendency to sun- or wind- 
burn, or to chap in cold weather—espe- 
cially on your wrists and shins—after the 
bath is the time to apply a healing oil which 
will keep the skin smooth and comfortable. 
Do not use powder on your skin if or where 
it tends to chap. Powder is drying and what 
you need there is a lubricant. Also, if you 
are apt to chap, be painstaking about drying 
your skin completely after bathing. 

Above all else, in bathing, be as leisurely 
as possible. “A quick tub” is a catchy 
phrase, but the bath of really solid worth 
is the one for which you have plenty of 
time as well as enthusiasm for its enjoyment. 


Hallowe’en is coming. You'll want to read a story about it!— 
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Believe Tt or Not! 


A True Story About Gym and Camp Togs 


(with Apologies to Ripley) 


N outfitter supplied a school with Man versity of our styles. Some show ingen- 
O’War gym suits made of “Good ious, invisible drop seats. Others show 

Game Suiting” in the Spring of 1930. The shorts that look like skirts—after the new 
classes wore these suits for gym all that “divided” tennis skirt popularized by that 
term and many of the girls took them to famous and lovely Spanish Tennis Champ 
camp that Summer. who volleyed her way through European 

Returning from camp the suits were Courts this Summer (we mean _ tennis 
still going strong. The color stood up so courts.)—then we have sleeveless styles 
well that the much worn suits matched up and wing sleeves and many others. Man 
perfectly in color with the new replace- O’War has surely taken gym togs out of 
ments for the following term. The dura- the Sack Cloth class. 
bility of “Good Game Suiting” fully backs If you will send for our College Color 
up Man O’War’s eleven-year-old slogan, Combination style sheet, your gym suit 
“Conquers wear and tear”! problem will be solved. You may have 

However, more than fabric goes into your own school colors thus imparting 
the construction of Man O’War gym suits. real individuality to your costume. 
There’s fit—that’s important—there’s Ask your outfitter to show you samples 
style too—who wants to look dowdy on of Man O’War gym suits. You will find 
the gym floor? You ought to see the di- them pleasingly different. 








ly 


No. 6860—Suit of Good No. 6840—Suit of Goud No. 6842—A clever little No. 6895—Suit of Good No. 6876—Suit of. Good 















































Game Suiting. All colors. Game Suiting with clev- suit of Good Game Suit- Game Suiting with prac- Game Suiting. Solid col- 
Sizes to 42. At $1.95. erly conceived shorts ing in one- or two-color tical drop seat. All col- ors. Sizes to 42. At 
No. 6870—In Broadcloth which hang like a skirt. combination, All colors. ors, Sizes to 42. At $1.95. Same style in 
at $2.95. No. 6896— Any body-color — witi Sizes up to 42. At $1.95. In broadcloth at Broadcloth at $2.95, 
Royal Linen Gym Suit. white collar. All sizes to $1.95. No. 6843—Same $2.95. 

In Copen, Brown, Maize, 42, At $1.95. No, 6841 style in Broadcloth, $2.9 

Helio and Salmon, $3.95. Same style in Broad- 

Broadcloth half blouse cloth $2.95, 

at $1.00—$1.25, 


MAN O’WAR 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO., 
1270 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





School, Gym, Dance 
and Camp Togs 





© 1931 B., G. & Co. 




















Helen Diehl Olds has one in the October “American Girl” 
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Patsy Takes the Mail 


(Continued from page 9) 
parachute silk, Patsy waved in return, then 
leveled out and thoughtfully regarded the 
ground below. She knew that somehow she 
must get down to earth and rescue that 
lost and evidently injured fellow pilot. 

She had observed the direction of the 
wind, and she was now low enough to 
study the character of the ground. Patsy 
had never met a real problem like this 
and the ground below was obviously far 
unlike a spacious, level airfield. 

It was fairly flat and free from trees or 
shrubbery, but it was rough and crossed by 
a little brook, the far side of which the 
burning plane lay. 

She saw that she would have to land on 
the near side of the brook close to where 
the injured pilot was lying. But he was on 
the other side, at its very edge, not far 
from his own plane, lying humped up in 
a strange way. 

“The heat must have been terrific,” 
thought Patsy. “No wonder he got to the 
water.” 

“I must side-slip in,” she thought as the 
Tumbleweed glided down, nearer and 
nearer to this dangerous place. For, as she 
had realized, it was not only difficult to 
land there—it would be much more diffi- 
cult to take off. 

Bravely she headed down, using the con- 
trols as she had been taught for side- 
slipping or fish-tailing into a_ restricted 
area, though doing it here where the ground 
seemed to measure inches instead of acres 
was not like doing it with the whole of 
Brainard Field beneath. The ground came 
closer, and its roughness wes all too appar- 
ent, but she looked straight ahead, trying 
to pretend she was making a practice land- 
ing on a real field. 

“Level her out,” she was saying to her- 
self. “Come on, now, oh, come on, Tumble- 
weed —slowly, slowly — carefully — the 
wheels touch—kind of bumpy landing— 
never mind, here we are, down again—now, 
way back with that stick—hold it—steady 
on the rudder. Here we are—landed!” 

The Tumbleweed had come to a stop less 
than two yards from the edge of the brook, 
some distance from the prostrate pilot, and 
Patsy, taking her first aid kit, lunch, thermos 
bottle and a fire extinguisher, set off at a 
run toward the man. 

She saw then why he had appeared so 
strangely huddled up. He was lying on the 
bank of the brook, his feet actually in the 
water, but beneath him was a sack of mail, 
while a smaller sack was clasped in one 
arm, which yet seemed queerly inert. His 
flying suit was scorched and in shreds at 
the ankles and wrists, great red welts dis- 
figured his face, while both his hands were 
scarlet and crumpled. 

One look at the burning plane, which 
was throwing heat perceptible at even this 
distance, showed her the extinguisher was 
futile. As she bent over the pilot he opened 
his eyes. “That was a swell landing you 
made,” he said. Then his eyes with their 
singed lashes suddenly focusing on her 
face, “Gosh, it’s a girl!” 

“Sure, it's a girl,” Patsy agreed calmly. 
“Patsy Todd, out of Brainard Field, Hart- 
ford, bound for New London.” 

Apparently the shock of discovering his 
rescuer was a girl had revived the pilot 


amazingly. Patsy was busy smearing un- 
guents on his hands and face, binding them 
up with gauze as long as her supply lasted, 
then utilizing the parachute silk about her 
own throat and appropriating that he held. 

“Think my wrist is cracked up, too,” he 
said. “Registered stuff you know—had to 
get the mail out of the ship, hold on to it 
and all that—but I hurt that arm somehow. 
Guess I passed out.” 

“But you saved the mail—” said Patsy, 
with great respect. “Do you know where 
we are?”’ She was making a splint and sling 
for the injured arm. 

“Yes, I have an idea.” said her patient. 
“I’m Sam Borden, flying the mail New 
York to Boston and we're lost somewhere 
in the Killingworth hills around Colebrook.” 

“But we're not lost, if you know where 
we are, and we're not both cracked up—my 
ship’s all right,” answered Patsy, hopefully. 





Introducing 


Polly— 


the heroine of Edith Bishop 
Sherman's new serial story of 
a girl in her teens who thought 
she'd never have a chance to 
leave the orphanage because of 
her “advanced” years, but who 
is adopted by a girl hardly older 
than herself with whom she has 
loads of adventure! 

Don't miss the first installment 
of this thrilling stor) 


Coming next month 











Her first aid work completed, she helped 
him sit up. Patsy realized he was younger 
than she had thought, and normally would 
be a good looking lad, though at present, 
almost obliterated under bandages, and with 
his eyelashes singed off, he was merely 
pathetic. 

Patsy suddenly felt very hungry, and 
taking off her helmet, opened the lunch 
and the thermos bottle. Borden watched 
her, and they smiled at each other over the 
sandwiches and cakes. 

“Quite a picnic, isn’t it?’ he said. ““Camp- 
fire ’n’ everything—well, that’s a pretty ex- 
pensive fire, but I did save the mail.” 

“And you're alive yourself,” pointed out 
Patsy. “And as I said before, my ship is all 
right, so we'll get along.” 

“I'm certainly lucky to have you on hand 
to rescue me,” said Borden, biting into his 
second sandwich. “Fine pilot, good doctor, 
and bringing along lunch—it might have 
been somebody with nothing but good ad- 
vice. And by the way—how'd you get 
through that storm?” 

“Just kept going,” said Patsy, modestly. 
“Had a good break, I guess—did it hit 
you?” 

“Yes,” Borden answered, suddenly seri- 
ous. “I climbed high, trying to get above 
it, heard a crack—lightning, I guess—motor 
missed—dove down through the clouds— 


If you are interested in sewing and in nice underwear— 





saw this place—motor died and I made a 
dead-stick landing. Then I found the ship 
was on fire—got the mail out—passed out, I 
guess. Then I heard your ship and saw 
you—thought I was dreaming but signaled 
just the same. Never thought you'd make 
a landing here—mine was just fool luck. 
What's your rating anyhow?” 

“I'm just a private now,” said Patsy, shy- 
ly, “but I'm almost ready for my commer- 
cial, then I want to get transport by the 
time I'm seventeen. I've had forty hours 
and this is my first solo cross-country.” 

“Well, it is certainly some solo,” re- 
turned Borden, with candid admiration, 
“and you're only a kid, at that. I began 
young myself, flew mail at twenty-one— 
I'm twenty-three now. And let me tell you, 
you're going to be a mail pilot today, even 
if you're not a transport. Come on, it must 
be getting late now. You know that post 
office motto ‘nor sun nor rain nor snow nor 
sleet’ and so forth—well, add wind and 
fire and thunder and lightning and it fits 
the air mail, too. Let's go.” 

Slowly Borden got to his feet and Patsy 
realized he was injured more severely than 
he would admit. She took the mail in one 
arm and supported him with the other on 
their slow, painful journey through the 
brook and across the meadow to her ship. 
Afterward she wondered how they ever 
managed to get him into the front cockpit 
but finally he was there and able to help 
her start the engine. 

Then Patsy ran back to the brook and 
fetched the larger sack of mail, which taxed 
her strength, and made a third trip for the 
extinguisher, the emergency kit and the 
thermos bottle. She had decided the meadow 
was much larger than she thought when at 
last the cargo was all stowed away, the mail 
snugly tucked in beside Borden, and she 
was standing on the lower wing beside him, 
while he marked their course on her map. 

“T hate to see my ship washed out,” he 
remarked, “but I’m lucky to have you to 
carry me through. I'll be navigator—pok- 
me with a wrench if I seem to fall asleep.” 

“If you fall asleep I certainly won't poke 
you,” she said. “But before we start, tell 
me—can I clear that hill or should I try 
to turn this side of it?” 

Borden was all pilot instantly, regarding 
the barrier at the other end of the meadow. 

“Can you make a chaundel?” he asked 
finally. Patsy hesitated, then said: ‘I've only 
tried it once but I guess I could do it 
again.” 

“Well, there are no dual controls in here 
so I couldn't help you even if my arm 
wasn’t ruined,” said Borden. “But go to 
it. Even if you are only a girl, you're a 
darned good sport and a swell pilot.” 

“Thank you,” said Patsy, coloring. Not 
stopping to think, consider or worry, she 
made a perfect take-off, a quick, steep climb, 
a banking turn and was off over the hills. 

Aided by Borden's directing gestures she 
soon picked up the first landmark on her 
course and then followed the map, marvel- 
ing at how easy it seemed, until at last their 
goal was in sight—Boston, the biggest city 
over which Patsy had flown. 

Borden showed her where to find the air- 
port, then, as she throttled down to glide 
in, his head fell forward and she knew his 
courage and endurance had been exhausted. 
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She came into the airport with a perfect 
landing in spite of her unaccustomed load 
and saw the mail truck still waiting as she 
taxied to the deadline. A crowd of ex- 
cited listeners dashed up when she told the 
first mechanic who came to meet her that 
she had the mail and Pilot Borden. Then, 
instantly it seemed, came doctors and am- 
bulances and reporters and photographers 
and post office officials, and Patsy did not 
even realize she had met her father’s old 
friend and comrade until the tall man who 
had taken her to his office to telephone 
told her his name was Copewell. Patsy, dust 
streaked, tired and excited as she was had 
to laugh, remembering the conversation be- 
fore she left Hartford. She told him about 
it as long distance was putting through her 
call. Then Gowan was on the phone, telling 
her how worried they had been at her de- | 
lay in reaching Groton and how glad he | 
was to learn she was safely there at last. 





“But I'm not at Groton,” said Patsy. 
“T'm at Boston.” 
“Whateetttt!” exclaimed Gowan. “What 


are you doing in Boston?” 
“Oh, I decided I might as well meet that | 
old friend of Dad’s he was quoting to me | 
today,” said Patsy. “And while I was about 
it I took along the United States mail.” 
There were attempts at interruption and | 
questions at the other end, but Patsy, dis- | 
regarding them, went on: | 
“It was a very successful cross-country 
flight, Captain. Quite exciting The 
only thing I had on board and did not 
need was the Very pistol—but I'm saving 
it for some other time.” 
Then her father was on the wire and 
she had to become serious and tell him all | 
about it. 


too, 


AILERON—a hinged or pivoted movable con- 
trol surface, usually part of the trailing 
edge of a wing, the primary function of | 
which is to control lateral motion. 

BANK—to incline an airplane laterally or tip 
it down on one wing. 

CHAUNDEL—a steep ascent, in which the 
plane rises almost vertically. 

SIDE-SLIP—flight in which the lateral axis 
is inclined and the airplane has a com- 
ponent of velocity in the direction of the 
lower end of the lateral axis. 

STALL—the condition of an airplane when it 
has lost the air speed necessary for sup- 
port or control. 


sTickK—the vertical lever which controls 
longitudinal and lateral direction. 
VERY PISTOL—specially designed _ pistol 


which shoots signal lights, as communica- 
tion between aircraft and ground. 


The Wolfof Fromond | 


(Continued from page 11) 

Castle was in danger? The wolf was the 
emblem of Fromond, for long, long before 
Dulcosa’s time one of the lords of Fromond | 
had saved a young wolf from the hounds. | 
This wolf, becoming tame, followed his | 
master to battle, and after its death its | 
spirit was said to have returned to Fromond 
and protected all who bore that name. 

Before leaving for the crusades, Dulcosa’s 
father had taken her to that rough hewn 
shape of a wolf in the stone wall, and told 
her always to have faith in the spirit of 





Fromond. But that was three years ago. | 


Softer Than Finest Silk Itself 


| silky Rayon is derived from. 


| of remarkable absorbency. 
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At Last. .. New Freedom 


for Active Girls 


Thanks To This Utterly Different 
Kind of Sanitary Protection 


New Hygiene Entirely Does 
Away With the Uncertainty 
of Old Ways....Is 3 to 5 
Times Longer Lasting, Yet 


OW a completely new way of hy- 

gienic protection has been found — 
a way that is utterly different from all 
previous kinds of “sanitary pads.”” And 
which brings freedom of action that’s 
never been known before. 
Especially designed for active girls—it 
allows you to go wherever you please, 
whenever you please, for as long as you 
please—with perfect assurance and 





/ ** 
poise. Sa 


| Not only does it protect 3 to 5 times 
| longer—but you will find that itis really 
softer than finest silk itself. 


This is because it is made from a super- 
absorptive new material—the same that 
Thus it is 
a radical departure from old-style pads 


| which have been nothing more than layers 


of crepe paper held together by gauze. 


The name of this new discovery is Veldown 
smooth as velvet, soft as down. Actually, 
it differs from ordinary pads 3 vital ways. 


First: It is made with a patent inner “wick” 
In actual use 
this absorbency is 3 to 5 times greater than 
“crepe” pads. Thus, Veldown automat- 
ically becomes 3 to 5 times longer lasting 
. - consider what this means in cases of 
emergency. 


Second: The center of Veldown is formed 
from silky Rayon cellulose. Not in layers 
—but completely swathed. 


This means that it has no harsh edges to 
irritate, that it can not pack nor chafe. And 
can not cause discomfort under any condi- 
tions. 


Third: Veldown is made with a moisture- 
| proofed back to insure double protection. A 
| priceless safeguard against embarrassing 


down 


Today his lord- (Continued on page 41) |GIVES WOMEN FREEDOM UNKNOWN BEFORE 


incident. And making extra protective gar- 
ments needless—even with sheerest dresses. 


Mail Coupon For Free Trial Pad 


Veldown is new. But already you can ob- 
tain it at almost any drug or department 
store. Or Miss Lucy Costello will send you 
a sample to examine upon receipt of the 
coupon below. 


We offer you this sample so you see how 
different it really is. We want you to exam- 
ine this new creation carefully. Feel how 
velvet-soft it is. Test its moisture-proofed 
back. Contrast its exclusive features with 
those of any pad you’ve ever seen before. 
For your own comfort and safety, find out 
about Veldown today. Each pad is espe- 
cially treated with an effective deodorant. 
Discards, of course, as easily as tissue. 
Made under strictest sanitary conditions 
by the Veldown Company, under direction 
of the world’s largest maker of cellulose 
products. 


VELDOWN COMPANY, 
220 East 42nd St., 


INC. 
New York City 





Miss Lucy CosTet.o, R. N., Dept. AG-9 
Veldown Company, Inc. 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 


Please mail me, in plain wrapper, free of charge, 
a sample of Veldown for my inspection. 
Name 


Street...... 


Ee 


(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 262 




















Read Mrs. Curtis’ article next month on making French lingerie 
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Between-Season Books 


EPTEMBER for most of us is the 
month of preparation for the com- 
ing winter. Mothers look over winter 
supplies and, if they have gone away 
for the summer, there is that tiresome 
business of packing up to get back 
home. At such a time, it is naturally 
desirable that small brothers and sisters 
remain as much in the background as 
possible—away from trunks and keys 
and packing cases. How to accomplish 
this?” That often falls to the lot of 
the older sisters and there are several 
First Aids in the world of books this 
month, which seem to have been 
thought of with exactly that object in 
mind. 

The best part of what I might call 
this literary nursemaid kind of work 
is that it is really interesting for the 
nursemaids themselves. Take a book 
like The Sunny Yellow Puzzle Book 
by Minor-Bryant (Samuel Gabriel 
Sons). When you first start to open 
the pages, you think that you your- 
self are a long way beyond the first 
simple picture stories. But wait. There 
are real puzzles and acrostics which 
follow, and which will make you reach 
for your thinking-cap and put it on 
firmly. And in a few moments you are 
just as much absorbed working out the 
puzzles as is your small charge, if not 
more so. 

Another book. Word Hunt by Alexander 
Lichtenberg (Dutton) is not like the cross- 
word puzzle books, but one sees on each 
page the same alluring checked-off spaces. 
The idea is that the first two or three let- 
ters of any word can have all sorts of end- 
ings. On the first line, the full word is 
given, with its definition, such as: “Weak- 
en: to lessen the strength of, to enfeeble.” 
Then nine lines all beginning with “w-e-a” 
follow, with three squares for each missing 
letter. Opposite one line there will be the 
definition “Riches; affluence; abundance.” 
So it's very evident that that particular 
“w-e-a” must end in “I-t-h’’, But it’s not 
always so plain and obvious, by any means. 

By this time you may have become so 
absorbed in the technique of your nurse- 
maid work, that you have forgotten the hu- 
man element, and the little brother or sister 
grows restive. There’s nothing for it but to 
pick out some really good story. The best 
one this month, which will be enjoyed by 
your little eight-year-old sister as well as 
yourself, is Robin and Angus by Mabel L. 
Robinson (Macmillan). Robin, the fair- 
haired heroine, you have met before, in one 
of Miss Robinson's previous books—Robin 
and Tito. Tito was a Sicilian donkey, and 
Angus is a _ wire-haired puppy. Now 
I am going to tell you a secret: As a re- 
viewer of books, I read quantities of animal 
stories, and am on intimate terms with 
many a literary puppy, monkey, horse and 
elephant. Often I get a little tired of the 
barkings and meowings and trumpetings 
which are translated by authors into all 
sorts of stories, and I wonder why, with so 
many interesting boys and girls all over the 
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world, animals monopolize so large a share 
of precious printed pages. Occasionally, 
however, an animal who is a real person- 
ality makes its appearance. Such an animal 
is Robin's Angus. The little puppy darts 
through the pages of Robin and Angus, 
making trouble at studio teas, sniffing out 
a thief who has very nearly disrupted a 
church christening, sporting his absurdly 
gay collar and being well punished for it, 
frightening a reflective monk in the lovely 
monastery at Fiesole. Through it all you 
feel him so vividly that you come to think 
the book should have been named Angus 
and Robin instead of Robin and Angus. 
Not that Robin isn’t an interesting girl. A 
person who, at twelve or thereabouts, talks 
three languages fluently even though she 
can’t spell, and draws a picture of her be- 
loved dog well enough to have it accepted 
as a magazine cover, not to speak of show- 
ing real courage and resourcefulness in the 
face of several ticklish situations, is not to 
be lightly passed over. 

With any one of these books the most 
exacting of the younger girls or boys may 
well be content. Now for a few with which 
we ourselves may cuddle down for an ab- 
sorbed hour or two. The Piper's Lad by 
Harriette R. Campbell (Harpers) deals 
with that most irresistible of all periods— 
the time of Bonnie Prince Charlie. The 
story glows with the spirit of the time and 
the charm of this monarch whom so few 
were able to resist. The heroine is indeed a 
lucky girl, although she does not win her 
laurels easily. In the first place, she learns 
to play the bagpipe, which is an accomplish- 
ment we envy from the tips of pampered 
fingers accustomed only to common-place 
piano keys. And in the second, she manages 
to be of real service both to her beloved 


Have you noticed the new current events page this month? 


Prince and to her foolish uncle who 
gains our sympathies because he is so 
apparently gullible. It is a good story, 
with a lovable heroine and a mischief- 
making cousin whom she defeats. 

A Happy Boy by Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
son (Macmillan) is a new edition of 
a classic story of Sweden by one of its 
most famous writers. No wonder it is 
a classic, for it tells a story as old as 
time, and one which we never tire of 
hearing—that of the peasant lad whose 
love for the girl of wealthy family 
makes his courtship and wooing doubly 
hazardous. And this boy thinks to 
make his way by fixing his mind only 
on success for the sake of the object 
in view, not for the joy of work. 
Without a trace of priggishness or 
preaching, the Schoolmaster who has 
watched his development since child- 
hood, sets him on the right path. And 
as soon as he /s on this right path, 
we feel his happiness and his vigor 
so intensely, that the book becomes 
like a triumphant march, and we fol- 
low it with the beauty of its music 
ringing through our heads. We are 
given, by the end of the book, unfor- 
gettable pictures of a happy boy and 
girl—pictures you will treasure. 

The Long Defense by Friederich Donauer 
(Longmans, Green) is a story with an un- 
usual and brilliant ‘setting—the siege of 
Constantinople. Very real is this sad page 
from the life of the great Emperor Con- 
stantine, and very heroic the picture of him 
which these pages lay before us. The dar- 
ing lad who manages to take part in the 
Emperor's attempt to save Constantinople 
from the Turks, has countless adventures, 
and the Turks in all their wanton cruelty 
as they finally erect the crescent over Con- 
stantinople, and haul down the cross, are 
powerful and sinister figures. 

Curry Was Right by Charles Geoffrey 
Muller (Harcourt, Brace and Company) is 
a new book which will rank high indeed 
in the affections of all who love sailing and 
all who appreciate irresistible fun. I do not 
l:now a character who will invoke more 
delighted grins than the Duke—the astute, if 
obese, Duke who gets other people to do the 
work while he does the planning. One fears 
in the beginning that there will be the 
usual easy story-book victory against Pinky, 
the assured. Nothing could be more mis- 
taken. Bun works as hard for his eventual 
triumph as he would in real life; and that, 
for those familiar with the technique of 
learning to sail a second-rate boat (I am 
glad Bun cannot hear me), is putting the 
matter very strongly indeed. One of the best 
touches in the book is the unmerciful rag- 
ging given by his friends to a boy who has 
justly been praised as a hero. Although 
girls play no great part in the book, when 
they do happen along we recognize them at 
once as authentic people who dance and 
sail and picnic through the summers to the 
alternate joy and despair of their boy com- 
panions. Curry Was Right is one of the 
best books of its kind—don’t miss it. 
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The Wolf of Fromond 


(Continued from page 39) 
ship of Brith was attacking Fromond Castle. 
As she thought of her enemy, Dulcosa 
became hot with anger, then cold with fear, 
and at last she could bear the suspense no 
longer. She would steal down and see if the 
guards on the wall were keeping watch. 
All was quiet; all was in darkness. Sud- 
denly, an idea came to Dulcosa. She darted 
to an old chest, opened the heavy lid, and 
drew out the skin of a wolf which some 
stranger had killed. 

In haste she wrapped the wolf skin 
around herself. 

As she stood there fixing the wolf's head 
upon her own, Dulcosa heard strange sounds 
coming from beyond the castle walls. 

Then a wonderful, exalting courage came 
to Dulcosa and, opening her mouth, she 
howled like a wolf. In the cold darkness 
that cry rang out clear and terrible, and 
the girl darted towards the moat. Running 
swiftly across the frozen water, she scaled 
to the top of the wall. 

“Wolf of Fromond!” shouted 
diers, and they dropped back. 

“Wolf of Fromond protect us!"" cried the 
two old watchmen. 

“Wolf of Fromond!” called the old Lord 
Howard and the castle awoke. 

Even in the darkness everyone saw the 
dim, shadowy wolf leaping on the castle 
walls. It filled the enemy with dread. My 
Lord of Brith strode up to Fromond Castle, 
and took careful aim at the shadow on the 
wall. Then, with a last terrible howl, that 
grim thing reared itself up and sprang down 
upon him. But as the shadow leaped, he 
turned and fled after his men. 

“Wolf of Fromond, you have saved us,” 
cried Dulcosa as she rolled over and over 
on the grass after that great leap down. 

Swiftly, on all fours, she scrambled away 
and hid herself for two hours in a small 
thicket some distance beyond the castle walls. 

Then she heard the tramp of 


the sol- 


feet. 


Presto, a 


(Continued from page 25) 

a little water and cook until the water is 
evaporated. Stone the prunes and cut in 
halves or fourths, allowing three or four 
prunes to a serving. Mix with an equal 
quantity of the raisins and add the chopped 
nuts and diced marshmallows. Then fold 
into the whipped cream. 

Spanish Cream is not exactly what you 
would call an at-a-moment's-notice-dessert, 
except that it can be prepared in the morn- 
ing and can be served without delay. 


Spanish Cream 


1 tablespoon 2 egg yolks 


gelatin 2 egg whites 
V4 cup cold water flavoring 
2 cups milk accessories 


Y4-l, cup sugar 


Put the gelatin to soak in the cold water 
and the milk to scald in the top of a dou- 
ble boiler over hot water. Beat up the egg 
yolks. Add the sugar and beat again. Dilute 
with a little of the hot milk, then pour 
back into the rest of the hot milk and 
stir until the mixtire thickens enough to 


She listened to the hard ground cracking 
beneath footsteps. Then she heard the whim- 
per of the old hound, and the next moment 
a tall Crusader came towards her. 
“Wolf of Fromond?” he whispered. 


“Father! Oh, ‘tis my Lord of Fromond | 


come home,” cried Dulcosa. 
Yes, it was Dulcosa’s father who had 


returned at dawn to find his bitterest ene- | 
my in retreat, and his little daughter miss- | 


ing. Dulcosa knew that the old hound had 

brought him to her. 
“You were the Wolf 

questioned her father, amazed. Then he 


took her in his arms, and kissed her tenderly. | 
“You are worthy of your name, Dulcosa | 


of Fromond,” he whispered. ‘This shall be 
a secret between you and me.” 


“And where have you been all this time, 


my lord?” she laughed as he carried her 
towards the castle. ‘“No letters, no news.” 

“I have been a prisoner,” he replied. 
“But now I have come back with a num- 
ber of my companions, Dulcosa—to stay.” 

There were perhaps three hundred men— 
many horses and bundles of treasures, all 
scattered before the gates of Fromond 
Castle, and a great cheer went up as the 
Lord of Fromond approached. 

The noise and the cheering were so great 
that Dulcosa had no difficulty in mounting 
the stairs unseen to the sleeping chamber 
where she dressed herself in her best robe. 
When she was almost ready, in came her 
old nurse scolding furiously. 

“To go jumping over the wall after the 
Wolf like that!” she cried. “My lady, it 
was a most unseemly thing to do, and you 
deserve your swollen ankle. Go down at 
once. His lordship is asking for you.” 

So Dulcosa went limping obediently 
down to the hall. Her father drew her in, 


and, looking straight at her, gave the pledge. | 


Wolf of Fromond,” he said. 
And Dulcosa shut her eyes, afraid that 
would shine out of them. 


her secret 


Dessert! 


coat the spoon—no longer or it will curdle. 
If you are in a hurry and very careful, you 
may set the saucepan of milk directly over 
the fire to cook the egg and milk. When the 
custard is cooked, stir in the gelatin and 
set the mixture in cold water to cool. Beat the 
egg whites until stiff and fold into the cus- 
tard. Add one teaspoon of almond flavoring 
and one-half cup chopped nut meats. Pour 
into glass dessert dishes and set in the re- 
frigerator to chill. Serve with whipped cream. 

The next, a glorified icebox cake, must 
also be prepared beforehand. This needs 
a tin of chocolate cookies and at least a 
pint of whipping cream. Whip the cream 
until very stiff and flavor with vanilla or 
almond. Turn the cookies out on an oblong 
cake plate or platter on which this dessert 
is to be served. Starting with the first 
cookie on the left put a dab of whipped 
cream on its right side. Add the next, the 
cream will hold them together, then another 
dab of cream and another cookie and so on. 
Cover this with the remaining whipped 
cream. Chill, and sprinkle with nuts. 

In hot weather these recipes should be 
served only with a meal containing little fat. 


of Fromond?” | 
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wonderful 
late snack 


MOST every one is apt to get a 
| hungry feeling around bedtime. 
And sometimes we go back to the 
pantry and load up ona lot of heavy 
food we'd be better off without. 


But doctors say that a light easy- 
to-digest snack around bedtime is 
really a good idea. Just try this 
treat: A big bowl of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes with cool milk and a bit of 
fruit, if it’s handy. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and milk 
satisfies that hungry feeling and is 
so easy to digest it invites restful 
sleep. 

You'll enjoy Kellogg’s for lunch, 
too—and of course, for breakfast. 
That delicious flavor and crispness 
starts the day right! 





At meals and between meals— 
whenever you’re hungry—enjoy a 
healthful bowl of Kellogg’s! 


ad 


CORN FLAKES 














You'll enjoy reading all the latest news of the world on page thirty 
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Leaders: 


There’s a New Hat Ready 
For You 
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Spe — EAR it to the Convention! It has a 


brim you can roll or pull to your 





ae heart’s content—crush the crown to meet 





the occasion, whether in uniform, sports or 


tailleur! It is fashioned of French felt, with 
































a crown of low or medium height, by one 
of the finest hatters in the country. It will 


keep its shape and swagger under the most 














trying conditions. Retail price $5.00 and 
$8.00. To complement this is the new Lead- 











er’s hat insignia of bronze to match the lapel 


pins. They are fifty cents. 





Another big note of interest for the Con- 
vention is the reduction of the Leader’s wool- 
en uniform. It will be $21.00 and you will 
find just the same exacting quality and work- 
manship. One more point—the cotton uni- 
form will be $8.00. 





To complete the ensemble, don’t forget 





the Girl Scout overnight bag! Made of green 
fabrikoid, carefully finished with gunmetal 
trimmings and lined in matching green 
moire, you will find it indispensable for trav- 
eling. Size 10” x 16”’—$4.50. 





NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 


~ GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mystery on the Mountain 


(Continued from page 20) 
from that time like fire-crackers exploding. 

A hoarse, funny voice from somewhere 
yelled, “Hands up, crooks!” 

Justin jumped as if he had been shot. The 
voice had come from directly behind him, 
you see, while his entire attention was 
centered on us who were in front of him. 
His revolver fell clattering to the floor 
and his hands went up, as straight and 
as high as ours. Almost before Justin's fire- 
arm had done clattering it was grabbed in a 
sort of flying tackle by a boy with his face 
tied up. John! Carrots! He had been be- 
hind the red-headed girl, in the dark draw- 
ing room! Meanwhile, or simultaneously 
rather, John Smirnov snatched Caroline's 
revolver from the top of the chest. 

The last firecracker that went off was 
John Smirnov backing away from Caroline 
and up to Rosalie. ‘Hold this, if you please,” 
he murmured smoothly, ‘‘Fire, if the woman 
stirs an eyelash. I'll get some rope and 
tie them up.” 

He went off through the drawing-room, 
passing the red-headed girl who now came 
forward into the full light of the library 
lamps. She had a twinkle in her eye and 
appeared to be having the time of her life. 
Her moving forward had brought Aunt 
Gladys into view, in curlers and wrapper! 

Nobody said a word until John Smirnov 
came back bringing a clothes’ line. He and 
Carrots—I mean John Worthington—then 
bound the two crooks to a pair of high- 
backed chairs. Then John Smirnov re- 
marked casually, “Now I shall telephone 
for the police.” 

“But I think the telephone is out of order. 
It has been since yesterday,” quavered Aunt 
Gladys. 

John Smirnov went into the hall, but he 
was back almost immediately. “The wires 
are cut,” he said quietly. 

But the red-headed girl said briskly, ‘“My 
car's here. I'll be back with the boys in blue 
before you know it.” And she hurried off. 

I knew that the red-headed girl would 
be back with the Great Barrington police- 
men in no time at all, for I had seen yester- 
day something of the way she drove that 
Ford of hers. Who was she, anyway, and 
how had my pal John arrived on the scene 
just in time to have all the fun and, come 
to think of it, just in time to save the jewels 
for his Aunt Gladys, to say nothing of 
Rosalie’s and my life, perhaps? And who 
was this other agreeable and_ prince-like 
boy who was also named John? 

Well, it got explained—all of it—while 
we sat around waiting for the red-headed 
girl to bring her policemen. 

To begin with, Aunt Gladys isn’t John 
Worthington’s aunt at all. She is John 
Smirnov’s aunt—at least he calls her aunt. 
The red-headed girl is John’s aunt, and her 
name is Peggy Smith. She spends her sum- 
mer vacations in a studio shack on the 
mountain, where she paints landscapes. 

Aunt Gladys, two days before Rosalie 
and I arrived in her life, quarreled violent- 
ly with her nephew, John, on the subject 
of the servants. He insisted that they were 
unsuitable and should be discharged. He 
accused them to their faces of having given 
Mountain Castle a reputation of being 
haunted, and of doing it for some nefarious 
designs of their own. Aunt Gladys, who had 


Start “Polly 


selected them, stubbornly defended them. 

“Well, I leave Mountain Castle today if 
they don't,” John exclaimed, finally 
exasperated by his aunt’s refusal to see his 
point. Of course, Aunt Gladys did not be- 
lieve he meant it. 

It was not until hours later that she 
awoke to the fact that John had disappeared. 
Her pride kept her from showing her 
misery and remorse to the servants who had 
caused the trouble. Hence, when Rosalie 
and I arrived, the name “John” was taboo. 

John had not told us his aunt’s name 
and so it happened that Rosalie merely 
asked Miss Bliss whether she was John’s 
aunt. Naturally, she answered “yes,” and 
thought we were there with a message from 
him. So she directed us to get into the car 
and say no more about John until we were 
alone with her. The news we gave that 
John had mumps made her very anxious. 

When she had the details, of course, 
Aunt Gladys realized that we knew nothing 





| 
| 


of ber John. But she was desperately lonely, | 


exactly as Rosalie had realized at once, and 
decided not to tell us of the mistake until 
she had to. Aunt Gladys did not know 
that the red-headed girl who so nearly 
crashed into us on the mountain was the 
real aunt, delayed, and hurrying to meet us, 
but she did know that when the real aunt 
arrived at the station the expressman would 
certainly say that the expected girls had 
driven off with Miss Bliss, and that very 
soon the real aunt would be calling up 
Mountain Castle. To her surprise no one 
called. Then she found that the telephone 
was out of order and, not suspecting that 
Justin had cut the wires, she decided not 
w have it fixed for a few days, and so keep 
the other aunt from getting in touch with 
us for that much longer. 

Now Peggy Smith, my pal John’s aunt, 
found it hard to credit the expressman’s 
word. Why should John’s friends have 
driven off with Miss Bliss, of all people! 
Peggy did not believe that they had, 
or if they had, it was only because she her- 
self had been a little late in arriving, and 
Miss Bliss had offered to drive them up to 
the shack. So, naturally, Peggy returned 
home with all speed. But we were not there. 
She called Mountain Castle. The line was 
out of order. Then she drove to Mountain 
Castle to see what she could see. She isn’t 
a very dignified person—so she looked 
through the dining-room’s French window. 
We seemed so much at home, Rosalie and 
I, dining with Miss Bliss like that, that 
Peggy took it for granted we were but two 
other girls who were really and truly visiting 
Miss Bliss. She decided then that John had 
not caught us with his telephoning at the 
Junction but that we had gone on to the 
Worthingtons. 

The next morning, this very morning, 
John had called up the shack and heard 
her tale. He was certain that we were our- 
selves, and that Miss Bliss had kidnaped us. 

He arrived early in the afternoon. By 
that time Peggy had done a little mare 
reconnoitering, with berries for sale at 
Mountain Castle’s back door, and could 
report to John that Aunt Gladys and her 
guests were spending the day in Pittsfield. 
Aunt Gladys’ haste to be away from Moun- 
tain Castle that morning was, of course, 
because she hoped (Continued on page 44) 
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Royal Lime Soufflé with Watermelon Balls 





Sietor can 
have some, too! 


Royal Desserts 
are good for children 


HERE’S something ever so 

grown-up about this Royal 
Gelatin Soufflé garnished with lus- 
cious pink melon balls. 

But it’s not just another tantaliz- 
ing dish made to be looked at—and 
not eaten—by hopeful youngsters. 
Royal Gelatin Desserts are whole- 
some as well as delicious—every bit 
as good for children as for grown-ups. 

Easy to make, too. For Royal is 
quick setting—yjells in an hour, or 
less, with electric refrigeration. But, 
no matter how you chill it, you’ll 
find that Royal sets nearly twice as 
fast as ordinary gelatin desserts. 

Six delicious flavors to choose from: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry, Orange, 
Lemon, Lime. At- 
tractive new pack- 
ages for your con- 
venience — a dif- 
ferent color for each 


Royal flavor. 
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for Free Booklet 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 

Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 

Dept. G-216, 691 Washington Street, N. Y. C. 
Please send me free copy of “Royal Quick 
Setting Gelatin Desserts and Salads.” 
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Mystery on the Mountain 


(Continued from page 43) 
to have our society—or rather Rosalie’s so- 
ciety—for another whole day at least. John 
and Peggy, in the meantime, spent the whole 
day hunting us in Pittsfield. 

Leaving them hunting, we will turn our 
attention to John Smirnov. After the quarrel 
with Aunt Gladys he had rushed down 
he mountain to friends in Great Bar- 
rington, and proposed himself for a visit. 
The second night there, knowing his aunt 
would be missing him terribly, he decided 
to return to Mountain Castle, let himself 
in by some window-—he hadn't his key with 
him—and surprise Aunt Gladys by appear- 
ing at breakfast next morning. 

He entered by Rosalie’s window, the only 
open and unscreened window on the sec- 
ond floor. He was astonished to find our 
door locked on the inside, but turned the 
key, and hurried softly to his own room. 
There he found that Caroline had stripped 
ihe bed. But the bed in the room next to 
it was fortunately made up. That is how 
my bed and bathroom showed signs of use 
the next morning. He was up earlier than 
we were and went down to the dining-room 
to await Aunt Gladys’ arrival there. He 
found the table set for three. Deciding 
he did not care to meet his aunt before 
strangers—especially since he was not sure 
how the crotchety lady would greet him— 
he grabbed some fruit from the sideboard 
and went off to Great Barrington again. 

This time he had taken his key with him, 
and so when he returned to Mountain 
Castle about nine o'clock this evening, he 
let himself in. We had not returned from 
Pittsfield and the servants were in their 
quarters and did not hear him. About ten 
o'clock he came down the secret staircase 
hoping to find the guests gone and Aunt 
Gladys alone. What he stumbled on was 
beautiful Rosalie wearing his jewels. 

John’s mother was a Russian princess 
who had escaped from Russia with her 
young son and her jewels early in the 
Revolution. Aunt Gladys had discovered her 
and taken her into her home. When the 
princess died Aunt Gladys brought up 
her son. 

“Rosalie looked so lovely in my mother’s 
jewels,” John told us—he was the only one 
who spoke quietly in the general babble, 
and it’s a funny thing, but when he spoke 
we listened—'‘‘that, before I knew it, I had 
come out into the room from the secret 
staircase. But nobody noticed me, and al- 
most at once I realized how rude it would 
be to appear as I was then clad to my aunt's 
guests.” (He had been wearing a bath- 
robe, it seems.) “I had never realized what 


my jewels were worth before,” he con- 
tinued, “until I saw them on Rosalie.” 
(John is a Russian, you must remember, 
and not like our American boys, afraid to 
say queer things.) 

Then, still looking at Rosalie, he went 
on saying how, properly dressed, he had 
returned to find the library dark. 

Meanwhile our John and his aunt 
found the house dark, except for one light, 
that in the library. They rang the bel! 
several times but got no answer. That was 
because by this time Justin and Caroline 
were in the drawing-room, hiding in the 
dark, ready to spring on us, and the 
bell cannot be heard in the drawing-room. 
Aunt Gladys heard it and went down and 
let John and Peggy in herself. It was then 
that they heard voices in the library and 
realized the dramatic situation in there. 

“So that fortunate intervention is ex- 
plained,” John Smirnov exclaimed. “But 
what brought you girls back down the 
secret stairs?” he asked Rosalie. 

“Goodness! I'd forgotten it myself till 
this minute,” Rosalie cried. “But this dia- 
mond must have slipped into my pocket 
when Aunt Gladys was showing me the 
jewels. We were returning it.” She held 
out the jewel to its owner. 

But John Smirnov would not take it. He 
said, “Won't you please accept it as a 
souvenir of this most extraordinary visit?” 

Rosalie laughed. ‘No, I couldn't do that,” 
she said. “You see, I'd only have to sell it.” 

But Aunt Gladys took Rosalie’s fingers 
and closed them on the diamond. “You will 
be gracious to John and to me by accepting 
his present,” she said. ““Why, here are the 
policemen already!” 

At this point Justin and Caroline were 
removed by the strong arms of the law. 
I must tell you that Justin and Caroline 
were two crooks, brother and sister, who 
had been on the track of John’s jewels 
for months, getting themselves hired as 
servants by Aunt Gladys for no other pur- 
pose than to discover the secret hiding-place. 
It was Justin's form I had sensed behind 
the draperies and his step I had heard run- 
ning across the garden. 

A few minutes after the removal of these 
disappointed crooks, two boys, two girls 
and two aunts were out in the Mountain 
Castle’s big kitchen, which Caroline had left 
not too immaculate. Rosalie was hurriedly 
getting a lunch. Suddenly I remembered 
Mother’s prophecy had come true before my 
eyes: Rosalie had had to turn to and cook 
for a crowd of people! On her vacation, 
too! Then I had a second thought: I re- 
membered that the cook with a flushed face 


and bright eyes had a diamond worth 
thousands of dollars just rolling around 
loosely in the pocket of her print dress. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “that wouldn't 
make any difference, of course. If Rosalie 
were a millionairess and the queen of the 
Canary Islands, she'd still be the best cook 
anywhere in the neighborhood, and she'd 
still be laughing.” 


What has happened so far in this story 


Rosalie and Ann Lane are on the way 
to the seashore to visit at the summer 
cottage of the Worthingtons. At the Junc- 
tion where they are to change trains, Rosa- 
lie is summoned to the telephone, on which 
there is a call from their friend, John 
Worthington. He tells Rosalie that he is 
afraid he is getting mumps and that the two 
girls had better stay for a day or two with 
his aunt, whose home is near there. Soon 
afterward the aunt, Miss Gladys Bliss, 
arrives and takes the girls home with her. 

Ann and Rosalie are shown to their 
rooms by Caroline, Miss Bliss’ maid, who 
tells them that the house is haunted. 
All the servants have left the place except 
Justin, the chauffeur, and herself. 

At dinner that evening Ann is startled to 
see a head thrust from the folds of the long 
curtains at one side of the room. It is 
bound up in a white turban. 

That night the girls occupy the same 
room. Before they have fallen asleep a 
human form leaps through the window and 
into the girls’ room. It steals toward the 
locked door, unlocks it and vanishes. 

Next morning when the girls reach Ann's 
room they find the bed has been slept in. 

Aunt Gladys takes the girls to Pittsfield 
that day, returning after dark. 

That evening she asks Rosalie and Ann 
if they are fond of jewels, and tells them 
that there are some beautiful ones in a 
secret drawer right there in the library, 
where they are sitting. She opens the drawer 
and the girls are amazed at their beauty. 

Ann goes to the window to pull the cur- 
tains but as she reaches the window draws 
back in fright, feeling sure that something 
moved behind the curtain, and that she 
heard steps running away over the grass. 
Before she can return to her chair, how- 
ever, the lights suddenly go out. Miss Bliss 
refuses to believe that Ann did not turn 
the switch and turns the lights on again. 

Ann dashes to the door and windows and 
finds that they are still securely locked. 
Then the girls come to the conclusion that 
although they can see nobody in the room, 
someone is there who turned the switch. 


What's Happeninge 


(Continued from page 30) 
the government to turn over child offenders 
to local juvenile courts or welfare agencies 
better able to deal with them intelligently. 


OFF TO JAIL 


Tt last few weeks have seen many pub- 
lic servants called to account. Several 
have paid heavy penalties for what the courts 
have decided was betrayal of their trust. 





On July 18th, Albert B. Fall, Secretary 
of the Interior under President Harding, 
left his home in El] Paso and departed, in 
a black ambulance, for the Federal prison at 
Santa Fe. He had been convicted of re- 
ceiving a bribe of $100,000 from Edward 
L. Doheny, presumably to turn over to 
Doheny’s company the Teapot Dome oil 
properties belonging to the Federal govern- 
ment. Eight years’ litigation, costing two 


million dollars, grew out of these deeds. . 


If you are trying to choose a vocation— 


The net results are that the oil lands are 
again in the hands of the government, 
that Harry F. Sinclair, another big 
oil man involved, has served six months 
in the District of Columbia jail on 
a conviction of trying to tamper with the 
jury, and Fall, now a broken old man, is 
in the penitentiary and also faces a fine 
of $100,000. His sentence is for a year and 
a day, but he is eligible for parole at the 
end of four months. 
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a Lion and an Eagle. 


SOME, Leavenworth, 








The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


A Whole Menagerie 


BILLIE: My dad is an Elk, a Moose, 


Bossy: How much does it cost to 
see him?—Sent by JEAN Marie New- 
Kansas. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this space. | 
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Doubly Sure 


The motorist was lost. 


man approaching. 
“Hi!” he shouted, 

co Widdlecombe?” 
The old man 


danged if I do,” 


shook his 


he said. 


Slowly 
down the narrow road. 
“Well?” he said. 
know, 


man. “"E don't 


SONNY: Must I 
Mummy ? 


MoTHER: Yes. 


over again—more 
Giapys M. RENTELER, 
consin. 


Oa 
4 





“Ah, well,” 
where behind the clouds the sun is shining.” | 


“Maybe,” 











“This is my mate, George,” 


head. 


said the old 
either.”"—Sent by | 
KATHERINE Ross, Newburgh, New York. 


Revised Version 


sleep in 


A 


Different 
Philosophy 


said the moralizer, 


answered the demoralizer, 
under the sea is land, but that doesn’t help 
a guy when he falls overboard.”—Sent by 
Betty KiapTuor, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


He didn’t know 
which way to go. Suddenly he saw an old 


“No, 


the dark, 


by 


W1s- 


““some- 


“and 





“do you know the way 


The motorist went on slowly, and when | 
he had gone a short distance he heard lovd | 
shouts behind him. He stopped and looked | 
around. The old man had been joined by 
another and they were waving him back. 
and painfully he backed the car 
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SONNY: Oh, then let me say my prayers | 
carefully.—Sent 
Wauwatosa, 
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Now 


“Sideline Sally” 


is Sally the Star 


... thanks to a simple 
training secret 


HREE cheers for Sally! Yes, for Sa//y, 

who sat on the sidelines last season. 
She just shot three goals—in the final 
quarter, too! 

Speed, stamina, endurance—she’s got 
them all now! For she’s learned to guard 
against those strength-sapping little ail- 
ments that used to keep her off the team. 
To fight the very germs that cause colds 
and sore throats. How? Just by washing 
hands often—always before meals—with 
Lifebuoy, the germ-removing soap! 

This simple precaution helps protect 
you from all the 27 diseases which the 
Life Extension Institute says may be 
spread by hands. For Lifebuoy’s rich, 
creamy, purifying lather removes germs 
as well as dirt! 


FREE—a ‘‘Reminder’’ Chart 


Hard to remember to wash your hands? 
Then send for the free Lifebuoy Wash-up 
Chart. You simply can't forget when 
you're working for a perfect Clean 
Hands’ score. Just fill out and mail the 


coupon below. You'll receive a free trial 
cake of Lifebuoy, 

P. S. For a smooth, clear, ‘“‘young lady" 
complexion—use Lifebuoy. It’s great! Pre- 
vents embarrassing body odor, too. Its fresh, 
clean, hygienic scent — that vanishes as you 
rinse — tells you it purifies! 


too. 





Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 339 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me a Lifebuoy ““Wash-up’’ Chart 
and trial cake of Lifebuoy — both free! 


Name 





Address 





LIFEBUOY 
—_ 
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PROTECTS HEALTH 





Read “Square Pegs in Round Holes” next month 
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BACK IN TOWN 


Back from the mountains or shore—and the 
social round commences in its Autumn setting. 


See one gracious member of the returned set 
confiding to another that Venus Sanitary Napkins 
have a great deal to do with one’s poise and ease 
of mind in these hurried days of shopping for 
Autumn wardrobes and so forth. 

For, you know, Venus are quite different from 
the usual kinds—made of finest surgical cotton in 
knitted covers (not paper wrapped in harsh gauze). 
Their quality is their economy. 

And, the very finest stores in each city sell and 


recommend Venus. 
VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


1013 Cooper Bldg.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

















, All the Family Should Use > I 


Cuticura Taleum 


Ideal after Baby’s bath, to complete 
Mother’s toilet, after Father’s shave. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 10K, Malden, Mass. 


Leathercraft and 
Indiancratt 


Complete stock of all kinds of leather, tools, 
supplies for both crafts. Write for catalogs 
on each craft. Patterns FREE 


CHAS. A. TOEBE . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










149 N. 3rd St. 
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Become a Happy Subscriber 


Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 












subscribers who read Tue American Great. Here is my 


I want to join the happy 
a is tor Ge for CO $2.00 for 2 yrs. 


money order for 50c for 5 mos.; [) $1.50 for 1 yr.; 


My name is - = 


| 
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State 
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Tad of the 
Heart Seven 


(Continued from page 24) 
“This running a dude ranch isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be,” Tad muttered to Octave 
and Vagabond one evening in the barn. 

“You said a mouthful,” agreed Octave 
soberly, as he rubbed down the horse Den- 
nis Dean had ridden too hard that day. 

Eugenia and Dennis Dean had just re- 
turned from a long afternoon of horseback 
riding. Eugenia lingered in the barn to ask 
Octave to shorten her saddle stirrups. ‘Oh, 
I think running a dude ranch is just loads 
of fun,” Eugenia exclaimed happily. 

Tad was shaking a measure of oats in 
the feed boxes, and Vagabond was forking 
in alfalfa when she heard Octave say, 
“Jeanie, I'm aimin’ to build a little lean-to- 
kitchen onto my cabin, and I'd like to 
have you see it—see where you think the 
windows ought to go.” 

Before Eugenia could answer, Dennis 
Dean came out of the lilac cabin, and Eu- 
genia called to Tad, “We're just famished, 
Tad. Suppose there's any supper left?” 

The supper table had been cleared a half 
hour before. The grumpy Tasty refused to 
serve them a meal. 

Tad and Vagabond rekindled the fire. 
Tad made a sauce for the cold trout. Eu- 
genia, coming out into the kitchen for 
fresh coffee, confided to Tad, “We just 
make a point of getting in too late to eat 
with the others. You know Dennis is sort 
of modest and he doesn’t like people mak- 
ing a fuss over him and when I told him 
about these little old ladies that were so 
crazy about his book, he said, ‘For Heaven's 
sake, help me dodge them’.” 

That same evening Miss Patience stopped 
Tad. “Miss Tad, is it true? Is it really 
Dennis Dean, the writer, we saw?” 

“Yes, Dennis Dean is here,” said Tad, 
“but he came out to work on a book and 
he doesn’t want to be disturbed.” 

“We wouldn't disturb his muse,” stated 
Miss Ruth positively, “but I think he should 
be warned about drinking the water that 
comes out of that unsanitary sunken barrel.” 





Yes, unsettled, these days! For although 
Battle’s temperature was going down daily, 
Tad felt a nagging guilt every time her 
father said, “Any word from Alvin 
Schultz?” For Tad was still carrying that 
stiff letter in her hip pocket. 

This windy, cloudy day in early May 
Pat asked again. “Anything from Schultz?” 

Tad shook her head. 

“Let me pound up those pillows under 


| your head, Pat Lafferty. Try and get a nap. 


Your eyes are as hollow as a hoot owl's!” 

“I didn’t sleep good last night,” he 
murmured. “Somehow I kept dreaming 
about old Battle and Ben and how we three 
came out West together. And now Bat's 
disappeared! I'd like to go into Slow Water 
and take a punch at whoever’s saying he 
absconded. Why, Battle would fight till 
he dropped to protect a dime that was 
entrusted to him.” 

Tad leaned over and kissed the furrows 
around her father's eyes. “Don’t be s‘cw- 
ing around like an old hen. Old Battle 
is all right. We'll find him. Trust me!” 

Tad pulled down the shade, stuffed 
Nuisance under her arm and stepped out 
into the living room. There she noticed 
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Dennis Dean sitting on the floor behind 
the library table in the corner looking at 
some old western newspapers. He smiled at 
her and said enthusiastically, “I'm glad to 
run across these old papers.” 

“Oh, I see,” Tad returned absently. For 
she was thinking that anyone sitting quietly 
in the living-room would be able to hear 
the conversation between herself and her 
father. Pat Lafferty, even in the house, al- 
ways used his hearty outdoor voice. 

Tad stepped outside and saw that a man 
on a gray horse was coming down the lane 
of cottonwoods. It was Alvin Schultz. 

She hurried out and met him at the first 
corral gate so that her father would not 
hear his horse's hoof beats. “Did you ride 
over to see Dad, Mr. Schultz?” she asked. 
“He isn’t a bit well today—” 

“It won't take but a minute, Tad,” said 
Mr. Schultz with his ingratiating smile. 
“Just a little business between us.” 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Schultz, but he’s asleep. 
The doctor said to keep him quiet. Maybe 
I could take a message.” 

Mr. Schultz sat on his horse, his mouth 
twitching because of his poorly-fitting teeth. 
“No, I'll be back tomorrow or the next 
day,” he said, and off he went. 

Tad’s uneasiness was heightened by the 
visit from Alvin Schultz. ‘““Maybe I shouldn't 
be holding back this deed,” she thought. 

All through supper Tad worried over 
it. She went to her room and sat wide 
awake for an hour thinking—thinking. 

At length she slipped out to the corral 
and bridled and saddled Josephus. “We'll 
just mosey over to old Lost Hope Mine and 
see if we can catch Alvin Schultz prowling 
around,” she mused aloud. 

Arrived at Lost Hope, Tad found a van- 
tage point at the edge of the mine dump. 
She waited for an hour—two hours. It was 
past midnight when she saw a 
moving light—a swinging, bobbing light. 
It was a lantern in someone's hand, a lan- 
tern held close to the ground. Tad could 
see that the figure holding it stopped often 
to pick up a bit of rock or soil. 

As Tad sat tense, with her pulse pound- 
ing in her throat, she heard a full, long 
whistle. Fanella’s words came to her, “I 
heard him whistle low and long.” 

In the silence that followed the whistle, 
a horse nickered and Josephus, behind Tad, 
nickered in return. Soon Tad heard the 
thud of a horse's racing hoofs. 

“Believe me, this piece of paper with Pat 
Lafferty’s signature on it stays right in my 
hip pocket a while longer,” she said grimly. 
“Old Ben always said there was gold in 
Lost Hope.” 

She rode home in a fast trot. She 
stopped at the outside corral and pulled the 
saddle and bridle off Josephus. Another 
horse was drinking at the horse trough. 
It was Micky, a pasture mate of Josephus. 
Tad ran her hand over him. Micky was 
breathing heavily, his back was damp as 
though he had sweated under a saddle. 

A puzzled Tad walked slowly toward 
the house. Standing at the door she heard 
footsteps hurrying toward one of the log 
cabins. She heard a door open—it was the 
door to the bunkhouse which Octave and 
Vagabond shared. For just a second as the 
figure stood on the step, Tad saw it silhou- 
etted against the gray sky. It was Vaga- 
bond! 

Then Vagabond had ridden Micky over 
to Lost Hope and Tad’s horse had nickered 


slowly 
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in recognition of his horse friend! Vaga- 
bond had been prowling about Lost Hope. 
Vagabond whistling, signaling to others! 

Dennis Dean rode off alone the next day. 
Eugenia explained to Tad that he wanted 
to think out part of a story plot. 

An imp of perversity of Tad’s loyalty to 
Octave, prompted Tad to say, “You ought 
to look over the house for Octave, Jeanie. 
He's so afraid his girl might think he put 
the windows in the wrong place—you know, 
his school teacher friend over in the Brakes. 
It'll be a lucky schoolmarm that gets him.” 

Eugenia stared at Tad. “Oh,” she said, 
and then again, “Oh.” 

The English doctor rode over that same 
late afternoon to visit old Battle. He told 
Tad and Vagabond that their patient was 
much improved. Old Battle opened his eyes 
and asked for his pipe—a sure sign old 
Battle was recovering! 

Tad hummed as she helped Francisco 
milk the cows that evening. Yes, surely in 
a day or two the mystery would be settled! 

Tad slipped into the kitchen in search 
of something to eat. The room was dark 
but she stumbled over a bulky figure sit- 
ting by the stove. “Why, Tasty—whatever 
is the matter? What are you sitting in the 
dark for?” 

“My 


‘clear 





heart's broken,” wailed Tasty, 
broken. I found out who 
the farthest log cabin. I was going by and 
I smelled his pipe. And so I made him 
come floating island—you mind how he al- 
ways doted on floating island?” 

Tasty's sobbing became more stormy. “I 
always thought he loved me, even though 
he never was a man to talk much.” 

‘Of course he did, Tasty. You were the 
only girl he ever had.’ 

“No, he’s like all men—deceitful. I sat 
down by him, and he just touched my hair 


was inf 


and said so excitedly, ‘Alice, Alice, 
good girl, Alice, | knew you'd come to old 
Battle. Alice!” sobbed Tasty. “I suppose 


she's some gay young upstart in Topaz.” 

Suddenly her grief changed to defiance. 
“But 1 don’t have to waste my life away. 
There's other fish in the sea. I've had one 
admirer in the Friendly Corner that’s be- 
ing awful pressing, just awful pressing. 
All he asks is a chance to come and spend 
the evening and press his suit.” 

The next day Tasty still wore an air of 
aggrieved defiance. She cornered Francisco 
and bribed him with hot gingerbread to 
carry a note to the stage at Half-way. She 
had supper ready half an hour earlier than 
usual and scarcely waited for their plates 
io be cleaned before she thrust the bread 
pudding before them. Vagabond washed 
the dishes and Tad wiped them, while 
Tasty heated a curling iron over a lamp. 
Smells like brandin’ time,’ said Octave. 

When the work in the kitchen was fin- 
ished, Vagabond went out to the wood pile 
for kindling. Tad followed him there. Quite 
bluntly and honestly Tad put the question 
which had been bothering her the last two 
days, ‘“Wagabond, did you ride Micky over 
to Lost Hope the other night?” 

In the dusk she could not see his face 
clearly but she felt he answered her with 
a matching honesty. ‘Yes, I did, Tad. I've 
been thinking, wondering if perhaps that 
gold mine has gold in it. And so I got some 
samples of the ore and sent them to an assay- 
er friend of mine in Denver. I told him to 
rush his test and send immediately a wire 
in code. If there (Continued on page 48) 
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You'll like Jerome D. Bohm’s story of Schubert! 


















When last year’s 


SCHOOL FROCKS 
report for duty 


You can make last year’s frocks 
look as crisp and fresh as you 
please, if you wash them with 
Fels-Naptha. Fels-Naptha, you 
see, brings extra help that gets 
clothes specially clean. The extra 
help of good soap and plenty of 
naptha. Working together, they 
coax out dirt. Without hard rub- 
bing! Ask mother to try this extra 
help for whiter, cleaner washes! 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The golden bar 


with the clean naptha odor 
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“IT’S EASY TO SEE” 


. when a Girl Scout has been 
loyal and has served well the 
order and laws that she stands 
for. The merit Badges she wears 
proclaim these things to the 
world. Wear yours and be 
proud that you can claim them. 
Well made and beautifully de- 
signed Girl Scout Badges are 
manufactured solely by 


LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 
World's largest Emblem manufacturers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 








i| Worcester, Mass. 











for useful GIFTS 


Gifts uch as desk sets, 
book covers, writing folios, 
sewing kits, bill folds, hand- 
bags, coin purses, book ends, 
ete. can be made from leather 
skill 

furnish 
| distinetive craft leathers cut 
to shape or in whole skins, 
| 
| 


without any 
Graton & 


special 
Knight 


tools, patterns, designs and 

other accessories. Send 50 

cents for 124 page ‘‘Leather 
| eraft’’ Instruction Book and 
1931 Supplement. For the 
1931 Supplement only 
10 cents 





Address Department D31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
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rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 
where you can keep them safe and ew 
joy them always, 









Ss pel ~ 3s 
styles | Axrt Corners | Colors 
are on sale at Photo § 
counters every where. The: 
Quick, Easy, Artistic. No . 
‘old way to mount Kodak Prints. A 
B | aaa 100 and samples to try. 
red Dept. 4H. ENGEL MFG. CO. 
4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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And there is a good reason for their 
universal preference. They are gen- 
uine moccasins, the acme of comfort 
and lightness in footwear. They are 
made by a concern that has special- 
ized in outdoor footwear for more 
than half a century, and last but not 
least, they are accepted by Dame 
Fashion as the authentic style for 


all sports wear. 


Made in many striking two tone 
patterns, Bass True Moccasins 
are as appropriate for school 


and campus wear as for camp 










BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!  ~) 


The populuriy of Genuine Moccasins has caused 











wide-spread imitation. Look inside the shoe. 
Unless the soft upper leather ertends com 
pletely around under the foot in the forepart 


it is not a genuine moccasin. 





Write for Free Style Booklet 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


915 Main Street Wilton, Maine. 

















































HERE’S HOW TO GET 


BIG MONEY 


During Spare Hours 


What pleasures can be had with money —not a few 
cents, but Dollars. School books, games, shows, picnic 
money, vacation cash, how you long for it. Well, we 
will help you to get it—lots of it—If you will use your 
spare hours as we tell you. 


GIRLS, EARN MONEY- EASY 


You can have the most enjoyableChristmas you have everhad. 
Show our big, attractive Ci mas Box Assortment 
of Greeting Cards and Fold- SIMPLY SHOW This Wondertut 
ers. It’s full—2l pieces in all GROUP of GREETING CARDS 
— of rich, artistic designs in 
water color, highest class en- 
graving and embossing, glist- 


ones gold metallic e _ 
i -on illustrations—eac 
wee m 


rich, tissue-lined envel- 
or mailing. Everyone buys. 
THINK OF IT! With all your . 

big profits buy what y. 
Louren: e resents to Mathey 
Sister or Dad. getting only Sells YOUR 
5s a day, you make $i foronly$1.00 Protit 
a All Shipping Charges 
start Your ALL Profit 
Friends You Can Help Yourself To Earn 
5 LSO OFFER $1,000.00 iN CASH PRIZES 
Write now for full particulars and FREE SAMPLES. Then get started. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, Dept.13, WaterSt., Boston,Mass. 


! You never had such a wep 
chance to get what you desire. We 
furnish everything for you 
right a Your 
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(Continued from page 47) 

is any showing of gold I told him to say, 
‘Shows signs of recovery.’ If not, he'll wire, 
‘No hope of recovery.’ ”’ 

“We're on the right track, I'm sure,” 
said Tad. “And old Battle's better.” 

“He’s sane tonight,” said Vagabond. 

They looked up at the sound of buggy 
wheels. The buggy stopped and a middle- 
aged man got out and tied up the horse. 
He wore gray gloves and a derby hat and 
carried a box of candy. 

“Oh, I know who this is,” said Tad, “‘it’s 


Tasty’s admirer that’s anxious to press 
his suit.” 

Tad stared at the man. 

“He looks familiar, doesn’t he?” said 
Vagabond. 


“Yes, he does,” agreed Tad. 

They talked a while longer and then 
Tad went in to see that her father was 
comfortable for the night. 

That puzzling resemblance of Tasty’s 
admirer to someone she had seen before 
was still worrying Tad as she made the 
house ready for the night. She wound the 
old clock on the ledge over the fireplace 
and stood for a thoughtful minute. 

She could hear a murmur of voices in 
the kitchen where Tasty was entertaining. 
She heard Tasty’s ready giggle and she 
caught a phrase in a man’s voice, ‘Money 
don’t mean nothing to me.” Something 
clicked in Tad’s brain. ““Money’’ pronounc- 
ed “boney” as though a tongue had become 
twisted in the hole left by a tooth. The 
stage driver who had kicked her off the 
stage! The stage driver in store clothes, 
his mustache touched up, and a derby hat! 
So he was one of the Friendly Cornerites! 

“Friendly, my eye,’ muttered Tad, slid- 
ing one of Nuisance’s black ears through 
her fingers, ‘that gazabo never had a friend- 
ly thought in his life.” 

The prairie wind came up in the night 
and mourned and wailed about the house. 
Strange the sounds one could hear in a 
prairie wind at night! Once Tad imagined 
low voices, once the sound of wheels. 
It was still blowing the next morning 
when Tad bounded out of bed with alac- 
rity and hastily squirmed into her flannel 
shirt and corduroy knickers. She was anxious 
to see how Battle felt this morning. It 
depended on what he said whether she took 
the deed out of her pocket and sent it on 
to Alvin Schultz. That would be her first 
question to Battle, “What was the paper 
that you had for Pat Lafferty? Did it have 
anything to do with Lost Hope Mine and 
Alvin Schultz wanting to buy it?” 

Tasty, looking a little the worse for her 
late hours, was stirring up pancakes as Tad 
doused hurriedly in cold water. 

Evidently Vagabond was as impatient as 
she to visit Battle for he was just stepping 
up on the tiny porch of the cabin with the 
sign “Mumps.” 

“Wait a minute,” called Tad. 

Together they pushed open the heavy 
door and stepped into the cabin still heavily 
reminiscent of camphorated salve and a 
man’s pipe. Together they stared for a 
moment speechless at a bed tumbled but 
empty. Tad felt a sinking, all gone sensa- 
tion. “Why, he isn’t here!” she said stupidly. 

Vagabond passed a hand over his eyes, 
stared again at the bed, at the chair, at the 


“Tad of the Heart Seven” ends next month— 


Tad of the Heart Seven 
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shelves on the wall—even the cold rusty 
stove as though surely his eyes must 
be mistaken. ‘He's gone,” he repeated. 


Next month brings you to the end of 
Tad’s adventures—and also starts you on 
a new serial with a quite different, but 
equally interesting heroine—Polly. 


What has happened so far in this story 


Theodora Lafferty, better known as Tad, 
of the Heart Seven Ranch, leaves her board- 
ing school in the East to return to her 
father’s ranch. On the way back home she 
decides to help her father out of his finan- 
cial difficulties by running the Heart Seven 
as a dude ranch, its first guests to be two 
school teachers whom she met on the train. 

Tad leaves the two women in Slow Water 
and prepares to go the rest of the way 
home to accustom her father and sister to 
the dude ranch idea. The storekeeper tells 
her that Battle Hollister, the old 
driver, has disappeared. 

When the stage arrives Tad catches onto 
the back of it, without letting the driver 
know of her presence. On the road her 
small dog barks shrilly. The driver hears 
him, and coming around to the back of 
the stage he mistakes Tad for a boy and 
throws her into the road. 

On the way home, Tad meets a stranger 
whom she nicknames Vagabond King. She 
offers him a job on the ranch. They walk to 
the Half-way House, where Fanella, the 
daughter of the trapper who takes care 
of the stage horses, tells them wolves came 
to the house the evening before. Tad 
scoffs at this, but Fanella shows scratches 
on the door. Tad notices Vagabond’s eyes are 
riveted on the scratched spot. 

On their way home a severe storm comes 
up and they go to an old dug-out for 
shelter. They have just entered when they 
hear a moan and see Battle unconscious on a 
bunk. He mumbles, “Alice, don’t go away.” 
Vagabond leans over him and asks tensely, 
“Did they shoot her? Did they shoot Alice?” 

The old man shakes his head and then 
suddenly sits up, his hands fumbling about 
his person. “Where's that paper? It’s for 
Pat Lafferty.” 

Tad and Vagabond take Battle to the 
Heart Seven, where they make him as com- 
fortable as possible in a bunkhouse. 

The next morning Tad’s father tells her 
that he has sent one of the boys on the 
place with a deed selling some old mining 
land to Alvin Schultz, a neighbor. Tad 
suspects that Schultz knows the property 
to be worth more than her father sup- 
poses, and she hurries after the boy, tak- 
ing the deed from him before he gives it to 
the stage driver. As the stage drives up 
Tad’s sister, Eugenia, arrives and hands the 
driver a letter, which she says is to Dennis 
Dean, a writer, asking him to visit them. 

The girls spend the rest of the day 
getting ready for the two first visitors to 
the ranch. Late in the afternoon the two 
ladies arrive and are comfortably settled 
in one of the log cabins. Everything is sat- 
isfactory at dinner that evening except 
the roustabout’s mystifying manner. Tasty, 
the cook, tells Vagabond to act as a waiter. 
But, for some mysterious reason, he re- 
fuses to appear before the school teachers. 


Stage 
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Empty 
Pockets! 


AVING empty pockets is a distress- 
ing situation. And sometimes there is 





nothing one can do about it. Except to | 


weep over it, perhaps. But tears never 
help much. 

Betty Brooks found Peggy in 
only a short while ago. She, too, had 
empty pockets. The much-talked-of de- 
pression had hit her—not directly, of 
course, but hit her it had. A big bad- 
business billow had struck her family 
and she was beginning to feel the vibra- 
tions and ripples of it. For Peggy’s 
clothes’ budget had to be reduced and her 
allowance cut down. “It’s only temporary, 
Peggy dear,” her mother had told her, 
but in the meantime it was a terrific blow. 
No wonder Peggy wept! It was the old 
story—empty pockets and tears. 

But Betty Brooks found Peggy in time. 
She showed her a way out of her difficulty. 
And she has been showing hundreds of 
other girls all over the country how to fill 
empty pockets and drive away tears. 


Has the Depression 
Hit You, Too? 


If so, you, too, can profit by what Betty 
Brooks has to offer. Write her today and 
let her help you tide over bad times and 
get the things you need. 


Mail 
this 
today! 


Dear Betty Brooks 

% THE AMERICAN GIRL, 

670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Like everyone else, I, too, have felt that ogre 


Depression! Will you tell me how I can refill my 
pockets and get the many things I need? 
I I a isessaicissnccesnnciccnntntnsynienicicenveentinabaiauinhanbioeee 


My address is 


City 
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When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


N THIS column in March we mentioned 

the proposed two cent United States 
postage stamp to be issued in October to 
commemorate the anniversary of the Battle 
of Yorktown. The Post Office Department 
has now announced definitely that this stamp 
will go on sale for the first time on October 
nineteenth at Yorktown and also at Wethers- 
field, Connecticut. The stamp will be print- 
ed in two colors, red and black, and will 
probably be one of the most attractive 
postal issues of our country. 


Most collectors of United States postage | 





stamps attempt to secure first day covers of | 


all new issues. If you wish to have one, you 
may secure a first day of issue cover of this 
new Yorktown stamp, sent by air mail and 
addressed to yourself at home. The cost of 
these covers will be fifteen cents each and 


| I can take care of your order if it reaches 
| me not later than October fifteenth. 


tears | 





Austria: In order to raise some money to 
help pay the bills of the International 
Rotary Convention being held this year in 
Vienna, Austria has taken six values of the 
current series of stamps and overprinted 
them with the familiar Rotary Wheel upon 
the rim of which appears the words “Rotary 
International.” ‘“Convention-Wien 1931” 
appears in two lines underneath the wheel. 
The stamps have been overprinted in four 
colors—dark blue, red, black and gold— 
and will be sold at double face value. The 
excess amount above face value will thus 
be turned over to the Rotarian funds. 


Gibraltar: For the first time in its postal 
history this British has issued a 
series of pictorial stamps. They are large 
horizontal oblongs and have been beauti- 
fully engraved. The design shows the fa- 
mous Rock of Gibraltar, with a warship, a 
steamship and another small boat in the 
foreground. In the upper right hand corner 
is a medallion portrait of King George and 
in the upper left hand corner the Arms of 
the Colony, with the significant three tur- 
reted castle and key. The name is across the 
top and the denomination across the bot- 
tom. The stamps are printed on script water- 
marked paper and the denominations are 
one penny red and one and one-half penny 
orange brown. I shall be very glad to supply 
you with an unused copy of both of these 


Colony 


| stamps for ten cents. 


Very few of you know that Earle Oving- 
ton piloted the first successful air mail 
flight in the United States on September 23, 
1911. This was at Garden City, New York. 


| On the twenty-third of September this year 


Ovington—who is now a Lieutenant Com- 
mander—will celebrate the twentieth anni- 
versary of this flight by flying the Eastbound 


| mail plane on Route 33 from Los Angeles 





to Tuscon, Arizona. Tuscon is the present 
home of Frank Hitchcock who was the 
United States Postmaster General at the 
time that the first flight took place in 1911. 
If you would like to have in your collection 
a cover carried in this anniversary flight by 
Earle Ovington, let me know and I will send 
one addressed to your home for fifteen cents 


‘FREE | 


FREE 
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ILLUSTRATED ALBUM ¢& 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12c 


Send 10c (coin) and 2c stamp for the VIKING SPECIAL 
STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 stamps. Places for 
U. 8. Commems. Illustrated. Sizes 5 x 7%. We give Argo- 
naut Club membership, Club Pin. 

Packet 7 1,000 diff. 90¢; 100 diff. 10¢; 1,000 
mixed 30c; 25 Russia 10¢; 20 L iechtenstein 10. App’ "Is sent. 


‘ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
New Canaan, Conn. 


WORLD'S § TINIEST TRIANGLE 
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SEMINOLE STAMP Co. 
Druid Sta. Baltimore 


FREE—Canada (15 Var.)",°" 2" 


2c and 3c approvals, and also my 50% discount. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


P. 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SCARCE PAPUA! 
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numental Stamp Co 
Arlington P. P. o., Baltimore, Md. 


STAMP 








COLLECTION 
bee Contains stamps from Japan, Salvador, 
Turkey, Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, ete.). French and Spanish Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, ete..—All free to approval applicants 
2e postage. 1000 hinges Te. Watermark Detector 2c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (G9) W. Springfield. Mass. 


Iceland Triangle! 


Airmail (as ilustrated), also set Sudan, set. f¢ 
pa, big packet Alocuites, 5 

iger, Bos Mersegenna. and others, 

all for 0. ae de with big “illustrated | ists and approvals. 


V__Biack Star Co., Box 265-G, Evanston, Ill. 
50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


50 different stamps from fifty different countries, 


















includ 








ing Bhopal, Deccan, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 

Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 

This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per 

foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 

Ancher Stamp Co Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J. 
ZANZIBAR PACKET! Queer freakish stamps 
from Zanzibar, Indore, Algeria, 


Gold Coast, British Colonials, 
Don't delay! Don't 
free for Se postage. 

Toronto, Canada 
20 LIECHTENSTEIN FREE 


to applicants for approvals beginning at 
14 cent. Liberal premiums, References, 
P co. 


DOMINION STA Dept. A. Clarendon, Va. 


liberia Bi-color Triangles, 5 beauties 2615-9, mint, Cat 
$1.50—25e. ussia, big, gt" Tapa mint, Cat. 


Congo, Hyderabad, 
Malay States, South Americans, 
wait! This whopping packet 


GRAY STAMP CO. 














rey Ask for approvals 
a . SIMMONS STAMP co. * HORTON, MICH. 

3 SPANISH AIRMAIL FREE 
if you send 25¢ for 3 Persia. Val oq 35. W. J. Grant, 
6317-18th Ave., Brooklyn, New Yor! 
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Go Back to School with all 
Washables Marked with ~ 


Cash's Nam 


Away from home CASH'S 
WOVEN NAMES become doubly 
valuable. They identify clothing 
and owner as well. They save 
laundry losses, prevent argu ts 

. to ownersh 
mark one’s in 
ality. Neat, easy to 
apply, permanent, eco- 
- nomical. 

Order from yous dealer or write 

TRIAL OF F ER—Send 10c for one 
dozen of your own first name woven 
in fast thread on tine cambric tape. 
















Could Your Scout Troop 
Use $50 to $500? 


If so, write to us for information about ‘‘Brown’s 
Christmas Book’’ and “‘Christmas Greeting Card Box 
Assortments.’" The Box Assortments are exceptional 
in merit and value and are priced from 25¢ to $1.25. 
Samples NOW READY 

This is not a new plan and thousands of organi- 
zations have, and are still using it. We allow a 
LIBERAL profit. Write at once for information, so 
as to get an early start 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 
Dept. 4 


Beverly, Mass. 
Christmas Cards, Lower Prices 


Larger and easier sales when you sell the attrac tive Marie C 
Box Assortment. the greatest value obtaina 21 outstanding cards 
and folders, an exclusive assortment. All ~~ 83 exquisitely lined. 











ristmas 





Shipped prepaid. B — profits. Special proposition to clubs, groups 
churches. Marie mas Box sortment is sent you on ap- 
roval. Write today io Special mer Offer. 

Marie Gr eeting Card Co., 507 Prospect St.. Leavenworth. Kas. 


Don’t miss the last exciting instalment! 
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A Puzzling Word Square 

The readers of this page are familiar with 
the Puzzle Pack Word Squares which have 
been appearing each month and where the 
definitions have been given of the words 
that form the answers. 

This month we have a word square in 
pictorial form. To begin with, you have 
the square already arranged so you can put 
in the five words that will read the same 
way both down and across, Four letters are 
already in their proper places, and then to 
make it a little easier, all of the twenty-five 
letters which are to be used, are shown in a 
panel on the left. The picture panels either 
suggest or illustrate what the five words are. 


A Charade 
first is in page, but not in book. 
second, in robin, is not in rook. 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 


third, in gale, is never in storm. 
fourth is in cold, but not in warm. 
fifth, in age, could not be in old. 
sixth, in iron, is never in gold. 

My seventh, in drop, is not in fall. 

My whole is a country known to all. 

By Mary S. KiLcore, Troop Two, San 
Francisco, California. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change DUKE into KING in five 


moves. 


An Enigma 

I am the name of a popular writer and 
poet for children. I contain twenty letters. 

My 1, 2 and 6 means decay. 

My 13, 4 and 20 is a number. 

My 3, 8, 18 and 12 is what an employer 
is called. 

My 10 and 11 is a verb. 

My 5, 9 and 17 is a verb of action. 

My 7 is the twelfth letter of the alphabet. 

My 14, 15, and 16 is short for evening. 

My 19 is an expression that is used very 
often. 

By BERNICE LEvIN, Chicago, Illinois. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 
From the following definitions build up a 


five-letter word square: 
1. Savory 


Last call for the fifty-cent offer—take advantage of it today! 





2. To love intensely 
3. A girl's name 

i. Endeavors 

5. Preparation for raising dough 


Concealed Animals 


The name of an animal is concealed in 
each of the following sentences: 

1. | think that a pear is a most delicious 
fruit. 

2. One of the states in the hot territory is 
Florida. 

4. It 
him. 

4. Yes, Hazel, | once had a similar ex- 


was a drab, bitter experience for 


perience. 

5. They intend to span the river with a 
large bridge. 

6. In Haiti germs were not feared as in 
America, 

By Marion Lyon, Ansonia, Connecticut. 


Add a Letter 
By adding one letter at the beginning of 
cach of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters spell 
the name of a middlewestern state. 


1. Now 2. Men 3. Ice 4. At 5. Wait 6. 
Team 
By ROBERTA GARNEN, San Fernando, 


California. 





A Hike to THE Mowun- 


rain-Tor 


H E R T 

ELDER 

ADIEU 

REELS 

TRUSS 
A CuHarape: Tease. 


An Enicma: A Girl Scout is cheerful. 


App a Letrer: The added letters spell TREES. 
A Frower Pvzzie: 1. Jack-in-the-pulpit. 2. 
Pansy. 3. Bleeding heart. 4. Clover. 5. Bachelor's 
Button. 6. Tulip. 7. Four-o-clock. 8. Rose. 














Sa 


' 
oy 
+ The pause that refreshes, painted from an | 


actual scene in the directors’ room of 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS WELCOMES 


the pause that refreshes 


All baseball fans know the seventh-inning 
stretch. Golfers relax at the refreshment 
stand on the fairway. Offices and work- 
shops have a little minute that’s long 
enough for abigrest. And ice-cold Coca-Cola 
makes all these the pause that refreshes + + + As 
naturally as night follows day, this national 
custom has reached thousands of executive 


H A D T O BE 


GOOD z ® 


offices. ““Time-out"’ for ice-cold Coca-Cola 
relieves tenseness—of mind or muscle. 
After that tingling, delicious taste and 
its cool after-sense of refreshment, you come 
up smiling for a fresh start. You find what- 
ever you're doing is better done after the 
pause that refreshes. Treat yourself right. Try 
it! The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


G &T 
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LISTEN IN 


Grantland Rice-*Famous 
Sports Champions—*-s— 
Coca-Cola Orchestra 
Wed. 10:30 p. m. Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time 
—e*— Coast-to-Coast 
N.B.C. Network. 
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Equipment worries are over 


now everything is FREE 


Make camp in the open with 
equipment that is all your own! 
It’s doubly thrilling when your 
outfit doesn’t cost a cent. And it 
needn’t any more! 

Save the blue-and-white labels 
from cans of Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk and get everything FREE. 
The complete uniform, all equip- 
ment—everything except insignia 
and badges of merit. It’s as sim- 
ple as that! 

Please don’t think this is “‘just 
another free offer’’. There’s never 
been anything like it before. You 
don’t have to buy anything. You 
don’t have to sell anything. It’s 
not a contest. There are no strings 
to this plan. 

Send in the coupon shown here 
and you’ re off to a flying start with 
10 Libby’s Milk labels free! 

The rest is easy. Most good 


cooks already know about Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk and like it for its 
economy, double richness and 
purity. 

There isn’t a cleaner, safer milk 
on the market. It even carries the 
Seal of Acceptance of the American 
Medical Association. 

Your mother and friends will 


be glad to help youonce you begin 
saving Libby’s Milk labels. 

Don’t delay. Getin on this plan 
now, so you'll have your outfit 
complete for the Fall hikes. The 
whole troop can save for troop 
equipment, too. 

Send in the coupon today for 
your free label certificate and 
our equipment catalog. 

In some places there are laws 
against premiums. This label 
redemption offer is not good 
where such laws are in effect. 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby, Chicago 


WORTH 10 LABELS FROM TALL CANS! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Address: Libby, MCNeill & Libby, Dept. AG-4, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Place, time of meeting 


Captain 














